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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


0 — 
THE BISHOPS AND THE CHUROIH. 


AmonasT the fatal conditions that are driving 
the Establishment to ruin is the imperious neces- 
sity imposed upon bishops to be for ever 
talking in public. If they could only keep 
silence! There is a very obvious sense in 
which to them, or at least to their successors, 
silence would be golden. But no; necessity is 
laid upon them. They are bound to deliver 
their charges, to preside at diocesan confe- 
rences, to loom large at ecclesiastical gatherings 
of all sorts. Be the occasion what it may, they 
have no more chance of getting off without a 
speech than Mr. Gladstone when he encounters 
a lively mob of Irish students. It is impossible 
for them to open their mouths without enlarg- 
ing upon the perils, distresses, and wrongs 
suffered by the Church. They have an unfor- 
tunate knack of representing the right of the 
nation as the wrongs of the Church. The 
remedies they propose are for the most part 
totally impracticable; and the general result 
is an impression that when the history of the 
decline and fall of the English Church Esta- 
blishment comes to be written, the bishops will 
conspicuously shine as the orators most fatal 
to its stability. We havea fresh illustration of 
all this in the triennial charge of Bishop Ellicott, 
and a speech of Bishop Magee at a diocesan 
conference in Leicester. The former enumerates 
the chief evils of the Establishment as lawless- 
ness, party spirit, and sacerdotalism. The 
latter demonstrates, unconsciously, of course, 
that the very existence of the Establishment is 
inextricably bound up with the evils lamented 
by his right reverend brother. Lawlessness,” 
says the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, has 
almost acquired the dignity of a science.” 
Clergymen profess themselves actuated by the 
most solemn convictions of conscience in 
setting at defiance the very laws by virtue of 
which they are able to boast, themselves 
members of a national priesthood. How can it 
be otherwise? exclaims the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Do tbelaws of the Church of England 
change and adapt themselves to her growth? 
We know that it is not so. Her laws are 
mainly one stereotyped Act of Parliament 
passed in the year 1662. Now if those laws, 
rubrics, and canons thoroughly fitted the 
Church in 1662, which we take the liberty of 
doubting, then it is perfectly clear that for that 
simple reason, they will not perfectly fit the 


Church in 1877. There must be some con- 
trivance for adapting these rules to circum- 
stances as they may require.“ The contrivance 
generally adopted is a very simple one. It is 
that each clergyman should be a law unto him- 
self. And though we do not represent the 
Bishop of Peterborough as approving of this 
state of things, yet he goes far to show that 
without fresh legislation, impossible in the 
circumstances of the time, this state of things 
is irremediable. He draws a pathetic picture 
of a youth of five-and-twenty,” turned into 


oo | the vestry room of his parish church and told 


to robe himself for Holy Communion, under very 
heavy penalties if he makes the least mistake 
with the robes he puts on.” In these 


| afflicting circumstances, the youth is repre- 


sented as asking, like a tearful miss dis- 
tracted with anxieties about her first ball, and 
uncertain of the correct fashion, Where am I 
to find the pattern of these robes” ? The only 
answer is that he must comparé together the 
first and second prayer-books of Edward VI., 
with the advertisements of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the Act of Uniformity. The bishop is of 
opinion that such a youth has neither brains, or 
culture enough for such a profound study. 
Small blame to him then if he falls into the 
lawlessness bewailed by Bishop Elliott. Such 
difficulties ought to be remediable by legisla- 
tion. And so they would be if the Establish- 
ment were not an anachronism, totally incon- 
gruous with the spirit and tendency of all 
modern law-making. ‘‘ Parliament,” says 
Bishop Magee, has not the time for dealing 
with these subjects.” And his own experience 
as a legislator assures him that amongst the 
innocents annually sacrificed towards the close 
of the session least mercy is always shown to 
those of ecclesiastical birth. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol la- 
ments also the ‘‘caballing and party spirit 
which now ‘‘ threaten the very existence of the 
Church of England, and must ere long call 
down upon it some heavy and chastening judg- 
ments.“ The Bishop of Peterborough, on the 
other hand, by the impracticable and irrecon- 
cilable bitterness of his tone on the burials 
question, gives a painful and striking illustra- 
tion of the impossibility of infusing a larger 
and more catholic spirit into a privileged sect. 
It isa law of human nature that those deno- 
minations that are most intolerant to outsiders 
are most the prey of acrid internal jealousies. 
Witness the conflicts of Pope and anti-Pope, 
Jesuit and Jansenist, Ultramontane and Old 
Catholic in the Roman Communion, or 
the numerous little sections or sub-sections into 
which the more fanatical portion of the cove- 
nanting Church of Scotland broke down. The 
only condition on which the Anglican Esta- 
blishment can be internally preserved from 
party spirit is the maintenance of a desire to 
make its property and its institutions as widely 
useful as possible to the whole nation. But the 
Bishop of Peterborough insists on regarding 
the national graveyards as the patrimony, not 
of the people, but of an ecclesiastical denomi- 
nation. He denies that Dissenters have any 
‘‘ grievance in the matter, though, strangely 
enough, he allows that there is a grief.“ Tho 
futility of such a distinction is indicative of the 
futility of any remedy he would propose; and 
so long as this arbitrary ins istance on sacer- 
dotal notions of consecration is maintained by 
bishops, so long will an encouragement be 


given to those old-world superstitions about 
rites and ceremonies that are rending the Este~ 
blishment into fragments. 


The last, and doubtless ‘the most formidable, 
evil complained of by Bishop Ellicott, is the 
growing spirit of sacerdotalism. But how is 
it possible that this evil can be met while the 


authorities of the Church, as in the case of the 


Bishop of Peterborough, encourage that con- 
ceit of exclusive sacredness and incommunicably 
ecclesiastical rights which are the very essence 
of priestcraft ? Indeed, the prominence given 
by the Bishop of Gloucester himself to the 
Sacraments of the Church, and the scathing 
rebuke he administers to those who presume to 
speak with honest indignation about the 
institution of confession, exhibit far too 
great a tenderness for the abuses he 
professes to condemn. He mourns the 
fact that the important Deanery of Bristol 
has actually six churches in which the ceremony 
of baptism is performed apart from the ordinary 
public services. A little afterwards, in noting 
the increase of Bible-ciasses, which are esta- 
blished in ninety-six parishes, he talls us that 
this same deanery contributes more than one- 
half of the whole. It is surely a noteworthy 
circumstance that the very same deanery which 
is blamed for its want of ritualistic propriety, 
is precisely the most zealous in the study of the 
Bible. A single instance is not a suflicient 
basis fora generalisation; but it is suggestive 
of further inquiry, which so earnest a Scrip- 
tural student as Bishop Ellicott might perhaps 
find instructive. 


SCOTTISH LIBERALS AND DISESTA- 
BLISHMENT. 


WE print elsewhere the address of the newly- 
organised Scottish Council of the Liberation 
Society, which, though somewhat long for English 
taste, is a document of great ability and weight. 
If we are not mistaken, it gives an earnest of reso- 
lute action in the future which is not likely to be 
belied. Indeed, events are driving on the sup- 
porters of religious equality north of the Tweed— 
perhaps we ought rather to say the opponents of 
Church Establishments—to make a decided stand. 
As our readers know, the Conservatives have been 
playing their cards somewhat skilfully of late years 
in Scotland, and their concessions to the Kirk in 
respect to patronage, however illusory in reality, 
have won them some adherents. Now, the Liberal 
party are about formally to take the field. Such 
self-assertion is necessary. The once prevalent 
idea that Scotland is Liberal to the backbone has 
been a little shaken. But in a week or two there 
are to be great party demonstrations at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen. The Marquis of Harting: 
ton is to go by special invitation; the Scotch 
Liberal peers are to make a great rally; and 
altogether these Liberal meetings promisé to be a 
notable event. 

The action of the Scottish Council of the Libera- 

tion Society, is therefore, in our opinion, very oppor- 
tune. They could hardly remain quiescent in view 
of the enormous growth of Scotch feeling in favour 
of disestablishment, as shown by the votes not 
only of towns meetings and presbyteries, but even 
of synods. In principle, as our readers know, the 
Free Church is at one with the United Presbyterian 
Church as to the necessity of disestablishment. Is 
this volume of opinion—the opinion of the great ma- 
jority of Scotch Liberals, and probably of Scotchmen 
—to be suppressed when the marquis and friends 
take the platform a week or two hence? The council 
referred to will, no doubt, avert such a misfortune. 


It is for them and their friends to lead their political 
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leaders. An unmistakeable but unobtrusive ex- 
pression of Caledonian feeling on the Church ques- 
tion could not fail to produce a great impression 
on Lord Hartington and other distinguished leaders. 
Even if it does not—as it may not— persuade them 
to declare for Scottish disestablishment, it will, we 
should hope, certainly prevent them from taking a 
false position, or showiag any signs of antagonism, 
onthe subject. His lordship need not be very timid 
in this matter, when so genuine a Whig as the Earl 
of Minto, on taking the chair at a Jedburgh meet- 
ing last week, could openly declare that he was 
in favour of disestablishment north of the Tweed. 
We hope, therefore, the policy advocated by the 
Scottish Council, and approved of by the two great 
Presbyterian bodies outside the Established Kirk, 
is about to receive a great impetus, and there is 
some reason to believe that, by the new year, the 
question will have taken up so advanced a position 
that it may be both just and expedient to bring it 
before Parliament during the ensuing session. 


THE CLERGY AND THE BURIALS 
QUESTION. 

Wuat we have recently said on this subject 
hardly requires to be modified, albeit a fresh series 
of Diocesan Conferences have been held. At 
Chester, at Leicester, at Chichester, at Truro, and 
at other places where these assemblies have gathered 
together during the past week, the spirit of the 
great majority—that majority being clerical—has 
been almost uniformly therame. Assertions of the 
right of the clergy to have the entire control of the 
parish churchyards, and the gracious concession to 
Dissenters of the privilege of creating separate 
burial-grounds, has been the order of the day. At 
Exeter, however, the bishop, by good management, 
managed ‘to shunt the troublesome question. But 
elsewhere ih general drift of the resolutions 
adopted was to the effect that any measure founded 
on the principle of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill, or 
of Lord Harrowby’s clause—which really seems to 
be in clerical eyes the more obnoxious of the two— 
should be strenucusly resisted, and that the failure 
of the Government measure of last session was a 
matter of regret. In fact, so far as the Diocesan 
Conferences in general are concerned, the significant 
debates, and still more significant divisions, in the 
House of Lords last session might as well not have 
taken place. What was said last year is repeated 
now. But, inasmuch as Parliament paid so little 
attention to the No surrender ” cry of the clergy 
twelve months since, so we may suppose the 
Legislature will next year pay be as little affected by 
the unfurling once more of the old flag. 

Yet there are perhaps a few sigus of progress. 
Those who, at these Conferences, have advocated 
concession in the spirit of Lord Harrowby’s clause 
have been better listened to than of old, and the 
feeling that some such plan is inevitable has 
been more generally recognised. The Bishop of 
Peterborough, who fights so ardently on the other 
side, and who pronounces an emphatic ‘‘ No” to 
what he calls the demand for surrender, seemed 
almost to lose his temper at the prevalence of this 
feeling, and pettishly asserted his liberty to say 
that the concession was not inevitable. We find 
men of the calibre of Mr. Heygate, M. P., 
standing firm in the path of no-compromise, 
and even quoting our own columns to show that, 
whatever it involves, Nonconformists ought to 
advocate entire religious equality at the grave’s 
mouth. But on the other hand, there was that 
staunch old Tory, Sir R. Knightley, telling his 
friends that it was no use for Churchmen to expect 

o defeat Lord Harrowby’s proposal in the changed 
circumstances of the case, except by offering some 
alternative scheme, himself not believing that a 
remedy could be found in the general closing of 
country churchyarde. The hon. member is, it 
seems, quite ready to agree to an approved form of 
service, or silent burial. In a clerieal assembly this 
has quite a liberal look, but it is narrow enough 
when compared with the clause adopted by the 
House of Lords. After this rather ensnaring speech 
at the Leicester Conference, Lord John Manners 
rose. His lordship being a Cabinet Minister was 
very attentively listened to. But he was ill at ease, 
and evidently bothered. He did not, of course, 
say aught as to the intentions 
intentions of the Government, but his lord - 
ship, High-Churchman as he is, was a little 
querulous as to the futility of this unyielding 
attitude, and asked how they could reasonably 
expect their opponents in the House of Commons 
would accept a service drawn up by the bishops. He 
wished to preserve a decorous silence on the action 
of the Lords, and as to the House of Commons, he 
‘would recommend Churchmen not to rely upon that 


or non- 


assembly to further their views. This is rather 
cold comfort for the ‘‘no surrender” party. We 
suspect that the members of the entire Cabinet, like 
this individual member of it, are perplexed and 
worried upon a question, which injures the Govern- 
ment while it remains open, and cannot be settled 
because clerical clamour stops the way. It is as easy 
to say how Marshal MacMahon is to get out of 
his difficulties without resigning, as to imagine 
such a settlement of the Burials problem by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet as will at one and the same 
time concede the equitable claims of Nonconfor- 
mists, and satisfy the clergy. 


THE FIRST DIOCESAN CONFERENCE AT. 
| TRURO. 


(From a Correspondent. ) 


The newly created City of Truro was last week 
the place of meeting of the first diocesan conference 
of the recently created See of Truro. We once 
heard an eminent clergyman define these diocesan 
gatherings as the occasion for ‘‘a set of little men 
talking big, and the proceedings of the Truro Con- 
ference seem to confirm the accuracy of the defiai- 
tion. The new bishop of course presided, and he 
delivered a somewhat unctuous address. He 
sketched the history of the Church in Cornwall 
with a free hand—so free indeed that his historical 


statement can only be described as unhistorical.” | 


From the past the right rev. bishop turned to the 
future, and announced that his Episcopate, like the 
Government of Marshal MacMahon, was to be one 
‘*du combat.” War to the knife with Dissent 
appears to be the réle of Bishup Benson and his 
friends. Thus he said :— 


I lay it down as an axfom that irrespective of every 
other work of our own, and of every work done by every 
other body in Christ’s name, it is the final and ultimate 
duty of this Church to provide Church worship and 
Church instruction wherever there is a group of our 
people out of reach of them. 


Now there is notoriously no county in England 
where the people have so abundantly supplied 
themselves with the means of worship and instruc- 
tion as Cornwall; so that the remotest hamlets, 
from the Tamar to the Land’s End, are within 
easy reach of a place of worship, end the pastoral 
superintendence of the population is admirably 
done by the people themselves as class-leaders and 
by other officers of the various Methodist churches. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Benson proclaims that, irrespective 
of all this, we must provide Church worship and 
Church instruction for ‘‘our people,” whenever 
they are not within reach of them. Now, who are 
‘‘our people? If the bishop means the people 
of the Cornish villages, their religious wants are 
already supplied, and in the villages Church people 


as distinguished from those of other bodies are 


almost unknown. We must, therefore, conclude 
that Bishop Benson’s meaning and intention is to 
set up Church mission chapels.” in jealous rivalry 
to the chapels of other denominations. He went 
on to say— 

It would be a futile qualification to introduce the 
question whether this need is subjectively felt by them 
for worked with that qualification the Church would 
have tarried in the City of Jerusalem until now. 

Thus the Dissenting population of Cornwall, hav- 
ing provided themselves with the means of worship 
and instruction, and who do not subjectively feel 
the need” of an intrusive Establishment, are de- 


scribed as in the same position as the heathen who 
had never heard the Saviour’s name, The bishop 
proceeded :— | 

It is futile to bid us acquiesce in teachings which we 

know to be unevangelical, and philosophically to be 
mere food for modern critics, 
A more stinging insult could not have been offered 
to the Nonconformists of Cornwall, and bitterly 
they will resent it. And it may be asked whether 
their teaching is more obnoxiovs to modern 
critics” than the creeds and formularies of the 
Establishment? And then the hearers of the 
right rev. prelate were informed that Dissent.was 
‘‘historically incapable of permanent indepen- 
dence.” What is there in the history of the Tree 
Churches of Great Britain—and their cognate 
churches in America and our colonies to justify 
this foolish vaunt ? After a prediction of either 
wider errancy in the future, or of gradual return to 
the Church—which shows a very sanguine faith in 
the Establishment—the bishop can find no means 
more effectual for his purpose than to fight Dis- 
senters with their own weapons— 

We may learn (he said, with a patronising candour 
that is truly laughable) the very elements of, Christian 
duty from those who have dotted - nay crowded—our 
land with taberuacles of Christian assemblies, and our 
tongues with the idioms of Zion. | 

Here is a strong admission. It appears that 
Dissenters, on Bishop Benson’s showing, have done 
the work of evangelising the country districts with 
tolerable completeness. Nevertheless, it wants 
doing over again, for, says the Bishop :— 

Each group of cottages needs its holy means of grace, 
its wel!-led prayers, i's perfectly simple but sensible, 


| Scriptural, reasonable instruction as much as 


— 


uares 
or crescents ask for refined studies of thought or 


Ritual. 

But is not this precisely what the villages in 
Cornwall have already got? Why are the clergy 
called upon to set up purely rival agencies? This 
work, it seems, is to be done by means of lay help, 
i.e, by setting up a band of Establishment local 

reachers in opposition to the locals of the 

ethodist churches. A shrewd lay member of the 
conference pithily exploded this delusion by 
remarking that the clergy would dislike and resent 
this employment of laymen, as much as they did 
the admission of Dissenting ministers into the 
churchyard. Episcopal utterances generally are 
not remarkable for wisdom, but we doubt if any 
bishop has ever uttered anything more intolerant 
and more full of the spirit of priestly supremacy, 
than this speech of the youngest member of the 
episcopal bench. 

Of course the Burials Bill came up for discussion 
at the Truro Conference; and the only clergyman 
present possessed of anything like intelligence, 
scholarship or statesmanship, the Rev. Prebendary 
Hedgeland moved the previous question, with a 
view, he said, of ‘‘avoiding the disaster of bring- 
ing the first conference of the diocese of Truro into 
collision with the House of Lords and the great 
mass of feeling outside the conference.” But this 
was not big talking” enough for the little 
men present, who carried a resolution in favour 
of no surrender” by a majority of more than 
two to one. The Dissenters’ grievance was of 
course called a sentimental grievance.” Senti- — 
ment means feelings ; but the little men” at 
Truro seemed to think Dissenters bave no feelings, 
or that if they have, their opponents have the right 
to trample them under foot. One Mr. Wise said 
he never heard any complaints of the burial of Dis- 
senters by clergymen. In face of the significant 
expression of public opinion which affected even 
the House of Lords, this gentleman’s logic is equal 
to that of the Irishman, who being accused of 
stealing a coat, offered to produce twenty witnesses 
who did not see him steal it. Another gentleman, 
a Mr. Coulson, seemed to be in a fog on the ques- 
tion. He is most anxious to say to Nonconfor- 
mists, ‘Come, by all means bury your dead,’ but he 
held his churchyard as a trustee, and he could 
not act on his wishes unless some authority would 
release him from his trusteeship. Now we can 
point the reverend gentleman to such an authority 
i. e., the authority of Parliament, which is invoked 
for this very purpose by Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
bill. If Mr. Coulson be sincere, let him send up a 
petition from his parish in favour of the bill, headed 
by his own signature. On the whole, we think the 
Establishment has not much to hope, and that Dis- 


sent has not much to fear, from the proceedings of 


the first Truro Diocesan Conference. 
E. C. W. 


— — 4 


— 


LEEDS. NONCONFORMIST UNION. 


The winter session of lectures and meetings in 
connection with the Leeds Nonconformist Union of 
Young Men’s Societies was opened last Thursday, 
when a public meeting was held in the Albert Hall 
Mechanics’ Institute. Mr. John Barran, M.P., 
chairman of the Union, presided, and was accom- 
— on the platform by Mr. Henry Richard, 

.P., chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales; Mr. Thomas Blake, M. P. for 
Leominster ; Mr, J. Carvell Williams, chairman of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Liberation 


Society, and a large number of influential local 
gentlemen. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said 
that it was now four years since the Leeds Noncon- 
formist Union was established. During the first 
year there were seven congregations connected with 
the Union. In the second year there was a con- 
siderable increase, and at the present time there 
were about twenty-one associations connected with 
the Union, numbering, he was told, about 2,000 mem- 
bers. (Applause.) They were anxiousthat the young 
men and the young women connected with their 
various Noncunformist Churches should be 
thoroughly educated in these principles, and should 
know, as far as they could teach them, the grounds 
upon which they objected to the principle of State 
interference with the faith of the In 
referring to Mr. J. Carvell Williams as one of the 
distinguished visitors, he desired to say advisedly 
that few gentlemen had done so much good to the 
Church of England itself—(a laugh and Hear, 
hear) —having so earnestly striven to release that 
Church from the golden chains of the State. 


(Hear, hear,” and applause. ) 


Mr. CarvELL WILLIAMS, who was the first 
2 expressed his satisfaction at the excellence 
ok the Union's programme, showing the vitality 
and public spirit of Leeds Nonconformity. His 
topic was the recent Church Congress, some of the 
proceedings of which he keenly criticised. He said 
he had a very high opinion of Church Con es. 
There never was oue held yet which did not 
furnish the most excellent material for the advo- 
cates of disestablishment—(laughtcr)—and cer- 
tainly the last was no exception. (Hear, hear.) 
He referred especially to the junction of the High- 
Church and Evangelical parties, which he regarded 
as another downward step in the course of the 
latter. Of Canon Curteis’s paper on the relations 
of the Church to Nonconformists, he said that 
there never was a more curious compound of know- 
ledge and ignorance, of candour and narrow- 
mindness, and he commented on the absurdity of the 
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idea that Nonconformists had done nothing but 
what was right up to 1870, and nothing but what 
was wrong since. Referring to the persistency 
with which Churchmen discussed the so-called 
absorption of Dissenters, he said these Church in- 
vitations to Nonconformists to come over to the 
Church were singularly ill-timed. It was like in- 
viting a man to come and stay with you when 
there was a family quarrel, or when the house was 
infected with fever, or when it was in such a bad 
state of repair that it ought to be filled by car- 
penters and painters rather than by joyous guests. 
(Hear, hear.) The speaker adverted to facts and 
admissions which showed to what an extent the 
society’s principles were now held by Churchmen, 
but insisted on the necessity for continued work 
until they had been accepted in their entirety, 
and by the whole nation. 


Mr. RicHarD, M. P., in an impressive speech, 
described both what Liberationiste did * 4 and 
what they did seek, and contended that if the 
Church were disestaßlished it would not diminish 


haps because of a little slip of the memory or from 
the presence of Bradford Radicals. At any rate, 
the passage shows clearly what was in his mind—it 
says, I don’t agree with the dictum uttered by a 
member of the present Government, that an Esta- 
blished Church was the greatest benefit a nation 
could have, because I believe it was a curse to 
Ireland, that it was of no use or advantage to Scot- 
land, and that it would be a disadvantage to 
our t colonies, and to such countries as Italy 
and the United States, yet I cannot join in theattack 
upon it.“ So that, according to Lord Granville, a 
Church established is not good for Ireland or Scot- 
land, for the Colonies, for the United States, and 
for Italy, but it is good for England. (Laughter.) 
And Mr. Forster told us that the Church is 
the only great institution in the world that 
has to go on almost without the possibility of 
reform, sinc3 it can be reformed only by Parlia- 
ment, and Parliament is not the body that can 
carry any effective reform in it. And then he 


the influence of the men in the Church. He 
had the pleasure of listening¥to the Archbishop of 
York when he laid the foundation stone of the 
Yorkshire College. He admired his high and 
stately and commanding appearance, and as he 
listened to his bold and manly voice he felt that 
the archbishop was every inch a prince of the 
Church, if churches had princes, As he heard 
from his lips a most admirable address, singularly 
appropriate to the occasion, he could not help 
wishing—and it was the highest honour he could 
wish him—that they could get him some year to be 
the chairman of the Congregational Union. 
(Laughter and applause.) After the separation of 
the Church from the State, the clergy might have 


a real Convocation, and not a mere sham and 


burlesque of an ecclesiastical Parliament, which 
was allowed to do nothing but talk and wrangle, 
but a real and authoritative assembly, with power 
to rule and govern the Church. (Applause.) He 
had more faith in Churchmen than they had in 
themselves, and his firm conviction was that the 
day of disestablishment would be the day for a 
magnificent outburst of zeal, liberality, and devo- 
tion such as had never been seen in the history of 
the Church, and that the Church would tind that 
disestablishment really was life from the dead. 
(Loud applause.) But whatever their Church 
friends might think about the character of dis- 
establishment, it was coming. (Hear, hear.) Let 
men do what they * to stave it off, or orush it 
down, that question, like the negro question in the 
United States, was becoming notonly in this country, 
but in all the countries of Europe, the irrepressible 
question of the day. It was desirable that Non- 
conformists, as well as their brethren in the Church 
of England, should pass their eyes beyond the 
boundaries of their own little land. What was it 
that was convulsing France at this moment? What 
was it that prompted MacMahon and his foolhardy 
Ministers, at a time when the country was recovering 
itself, and regaining, with unexampled rapidity. 
peace and prosperity ; at a time when the Republic 
was administered with a moderation and temper 
that excited the admiration of all Europe; what 
had prompted them wickedly and wantonly to dis- 
turb the national repose and to incur the perils of 
revolution? (Hear, hear.) Let those who desired 
an answer to that question consult the addresses 
of any Liberal statesman of France, from M. Thiers 
to M. Gambetta —(loud applausc)—and they would 
tell them that all that was the result of clerical 
intrigue, and sprang from a fierce fanatical deter- 
mination of the Ultramontane clergy to establish a 
clerical system in France, and to bring about the 
restoration of the temporal dominion of the Pope in 
Rome. (Applause.) Thus everywhere throughout 
Europe the nations were beginning to learn the 
wisdom of that memorable saying :—‘‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cosar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God's.“ (Renewed applause.) 
But were there not symptoms in our own country 
that thequestion of disestablishment wasincreasingly 
coming to the front? He thought there were. Ove 
of them was this fact, that their worthy Church 
friends could find no tenable theory on which to 
base their defence of civil establishments of religion, 
and that they were constantly changing their 
theories. There were at least seven or eight different 
theories adopted by defenders of the Establishment, 
but the way in which they left one and adopted. 
another reminded him of the description given in 
‘* Dacle Tom's Cabin of Eliza crossing the river 
when her pursuers were close behind her. She leapt 
from one piece of ice to another before she gained 
the bank on the other side, and soit was with their 
‘worthy friends in the Church of England. In the 
midst of all the diverse theories which he had 
referred to they were like Eliza ; they — from 
one theory to another, but there was no firm foot - 
ing for them until they reached the other side the 
firm land of disestablishment, (Loud applause.) 
Phere he trusted they would find, as did poor Eliza, | 
that they had escaped out of slavery into freedom. 
(Renewed applause.) Before concluding, he wished 
to refer to another subject, viz., Was the question 
of disestablishment ripe and ready to be brought 
into the region of practical politics? Some tine 
azo (Mr. Richard remarked) two distinguished 
leaders of the Liberal party spoke upon this subject 
_in a neighbouring town, and, on the whole, I think 
their utterances were full of promise and hope to 
us. Lord Granville said, or meant to say (a laugh) 


went on to say that he would not thoroughly make 
up his mind on the matter until the agricultaral 
‘ labourers had had an opportunity given them of 
making known their intentions and wishes on the 
subject. (Laughter.) Now, what are we to do 
with these gentlemen? I think we should do with 
them as Rarey, the horse-tamer, used to recom- 
mend us to do with giddy horses. When a horse 
shrank from and shied at any object, he recom- 
mended, not that we should use the spur and whip, 
but that we should lead him gradually and kindly 
up to the object, and let him smell it—(laughter) — 
and look at it. For a time, perhaps, the horse 
would snort and plunge, and be disposed even to 
kick and prance viciously ; but, by adopting this 
method, by degrees he becomes familiar with the 
object, and stands by it in perfect equanimity. 
Well, it seems to me that some leaders of the 
Liberal party are beginning to sniff at the question 
of disestablishment a little, (Loud laughter and 
applause,) They do not snort and kick and bite so 
viciously as they were wont to do, and it is our 
duty, I think, to lead them up gradually to the 
object and let them look at it and smell it— 
(laughter)—and so gradually, I think, they will be 
able to reconcile themselves to it. (Applause.) But 
what are you to do here at Leeds? (“ Hear, hear,” 
and applause.) It is not for me to meddle with 
local politics, but I can only say that I thank you 
with all my heart for sending to us Mr. Barran. 
(Renewed applause.) He is true and as trusty as 
steel on all these questions, and if you can send 
us two other men like him, you would render us 
and yourselves an immense service. (Loud 
3 

Ir. BLAKER, M. P., in the course of an animated 
apeech, said that in large towns like Leeds people 
knew comparatively little of the way in which the 
Church was used in the rural districts as a political 
and State engine. In the small county in which he 
lived there were 217 magistrates, of whom no 
fewer than forty-eight were Church of England 
clergy, whereas there was not in the whole list a 
single Protestant Nonconformist. In its present 
position and circumstances, the Church was doing 
an injury to itself as well as to the State, besides 
wasting much time in Parliament. It opposed its 
own interest to all progressive legislation, adding 
bitterness to political questions, monopolising the 
public property to an enormous extent, maintain- 
ing abuses, and presenting the greatest obstacle to 
an national and unsectarian system of education. 
( Hear, hear,” and applause.) 

Councillor BoornROVD moved that the cordial 
thanks of the meeting be given the speakers, and 
Alderman TaTHAM seconded the motion. 

Mr. A. ILLINGworTH, who supported the resolu- 
tion, said that it was only by demanding immediate 
and unconditional repeal that the Radicals of the 
country had carried their great works forward. 
There were men who were sent to the House of 
Commons through being misunderstood by their 
constituents, and who thus carried out the views of 
their opponents. To prevent this mischief the 
should in future have a fair understanding wit 
their candidates before they sent them to Parlia- 
ment, There was now scarcely a contest in York- 
shire or Lancashire in which there was not 

reat feeling on the question of Church and State. 

here was no doubt that in the recent election 
in Leeds the great difference between the two can- 
didates lay in tbe fact that Mr. Barran would, on 
every occasion, support the principles of religious 
2 whereas his opponent, Mr. Jackson, 
would have been found opposing him on the ques- 
tion. If their leaders did not submit to them a 
a apn programme, what they must do was to 
make one for themselves. His advice to them was 
that every candidate for election should be asked 
by his constituency whether he would go in for 
disestablishment or not. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Mr. T. R. CLARKE, seconded 
by Mr. Alderman Lupron, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the chairman. 


BISHOP ELLICOTI’S CHARGE. 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol held his 
triennial visitation at Bristol on Thursday, aud de- 
livered his charge to a numerous assembly of the 
clergy in the cathedral. In reviewing the past his 
lordship congratulated his hearers that much good 
work had been done among them during the past 
three years. The number of churches in which the 


—for it is a little curious that a passage which | Holy Communion was administered weekly and 
appeared in the report of the speech in the Times | fortaightiy had increased, and now there were only 


newspaper was never delivered at Bradford, per- 


twenty-six cl.urches in which the celebration was 
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less than once a month. The d that now 
menaced the Established National Church were 
especially grave They might be summed-up in 
three forms of evil—lawlessness, caballing, the 
spirit of party, and that undue exaltation of an 
office and its privileges, commonly known by the 
name of sacerdotalism. Lawlessness, if he might 
so speak, had almost acquired the dignity of a 
science. It now claimed to be one or other of two 
things—either the legitimate setting forth of the 
traditional observances of the Church of England, 
which had never been expressly forbidden, or, on 
the other hand, still more boldly it claimed to be a 
manifestation of rightful protest against the deci - 
sions of an unlawful court and judge-made law. 
Both were modes of dealing with the now clearly 
recognised fact that the law had been again appealed 
to and again considered by probably the most com- 
petent. court that had been called together in our 
times, and again declared to be against those usages 
which had been the cause of the greatest offence. 
The second form which lawlessness had now 
assumed consisted in maintaining that the court 
which dealt with these questions was so distinctly 
unconstitutional, whether in its original or its 
appellate form, that its own legal existence might 
be considered to be as under protest and moral 
appeal, and that until the Church had decided 
this question—how, it was not said—obedience to 
its decisions may rightly be suspended by the 
loyal Churchman, If answer to this must be given 
it was this—that, if cheerful obedience could not 
be rendered to existing laws and to the courts by 
which they are administered, two courses, and only 
two courses, were open—either to obey under pro- 
test, or frankly to retire from the office, which was 
held on the condition of obedience. The second 
danger he had enumerated—that of caballing and 
party spirit—was not less serious and menacing. 
Having referred to the proceedings of the English 
Church Union and the Church Association, his Jord- 
ship said it was not these two societies that made 
up our present danger, but the appalling party spirit 
which had called them into existence, and was now 
making men doubt whether they could possibly 
have a common Saviour. The worst mauifesta- 
tion that party spirit could assume in a church was 
abhorrent to the very idea of a church, and was of 
the most sinister and menacing augury. He alluded 
to secret or partially secret societies, formed for a 
defiaite purpose which could not be safely avowed, 
and organised with the view of more energetically, 
because more unitedly, propagating their principles 
and practice. The evil was eensibly increasing, and 
if left unchecked would drive peace from our 
borders, and speedily ring the kuell of the Esta- 
blished Churcb. 

At Cirencester, on the following day, the Bishop 
dwelt exclusively on sacramental confession, an 
alien practice which, he says, is being steadily and, 
he fears, stealthily introduced into the Church. It 
was calculated to precipitate that separation of 
Church and State which would inevitably and 
inexorably follow any general development of 

riestly assumption on the part of the clergy. If 
habitual confession were to be sanctioned because 
of its alleged advantages, safeguards must be intro- 
duced to give security against the frightful abuees 


which centuries of experience had proved are 
inextricably involved in the system. The ghastly 
revelations of the last few months proved the abso- 


lute necessity of such restrictions, but on the bare 
merits of the question, and apart from all ecclesiasti- 
cal considerntions, the arguments against confession 
were utterly overwhelming. The danger of the 
confessor taking the place of Christ was found to 
be practically irremovahle. There were a hundred 
other dangers, but all, really great as they were, 
sank into nothingness compared with this. 

The Royal Supremacy was the subject of Bishop 
Ellicott's visitation address on Monday at Malmes- 
bury. The innovating party in the Church de- 
clared in the most unqualified and unjustifiable 
language that the contract between the Church and 
State had been so distinctly broken, and the supre- 
macy of the Crown converted into such an encroach: 
ing principle of secular usurpation, that resistance 
was not only a necessity but a duty. His lordship 
asked, Did the legal enactment of royal supre- 
macy involve any compact, and, if so, had it been 
broken?” He thought that eo long as the 
spirituality as represented by Convocation did not 
either resist or evade the restrictions to which it 
submitted itself, so long should it be regnlarly 
summoned to meet. A further compact was in- 
volved to the legislative recognition of Convocation 
as the Church by representation. 


— 


SCOTTISH COUNCIL OF THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY. 

This newly-formed body has just issued the follow- 
ing important address :— 

In May, 1877, the Executive Committee of the Society 
for the Liberation of Relizion from State Patronage and 
Control, addressed to the Society’s Scottish supporters 
a circular, in which they expressed the belief that 
‘opinion in favour of Disestablishment is so ipening 
in Scotland, that it wlll be practicable to commence a 
vigorous and sustained agitation, having in view Parlia- 
mentary and electoral action, of a more decided kind 
than has yet been adopted” ; and that for that pur - 
pose there is needed some central organisation in Scot- 
land, which will unite the society’s local representativer, 


in spirit and in action, and give to the movement a new 


and powerful impetus.” They therefore proposed the 


| formation of à Scottish Council of the Society, to co- 
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operate with the Executive Committee in London; 
while possessing the requisite authority for directing 
the society's operations in Scotland. 

The proposals of the committee for this purpose were 
submitted by a deputation to a large and iufluential 
conference, held at Glasgow on May 17 ; and being 
unanimously approved, the projected council was 
formed, and rules for its action were adopted. 

The council consists of sixty members, selected in 
certain proportions from the society’s friends 
in the several districts in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen. It has appointed as 
secretary, Mr. James Tait, late editor of the 
Keleo Chronicle, who will devote his whole time to 
the work of the council. An office and depots for 
the Society's publications have been opened in Edin- 
burgh, and a plan of operations has been determined on, 
That plan includes (1) the complete organisation of the 
friends of religious equality throughout Scotland ; (2) 
arrangements for public meetings and lectures in all the 
towns and in the populous country districts ; (3) the 
issue and wide diffusion of publications specially 
adapted to Scotland ; (4) preparation for an early dis- 
cussion in Parliament of the question of disestablishment 
in Scotland ; (5) and measures for securing the return 
of ca “idates pledged to a policy of disestablishment. 

The new organisation being, therefore, now in a 
position to carry on the work committed to it, earnestly 
asks for the support and co operation which are essential 
to success. The work is called for both by the special 
circumstances of Scotland, and by recent and passing 
events. The Liberation Society has existed for thirty- 
three years, and the results of its labours are as obvious 
as they are gratifying. Not only have numerous reli- 
gious disabilities been removed, but the public mind has 
become familiarised with the idea of disestablishment ; 
and, the Church of Ireland having actually been disesta- 
blished, the opinion has become prevalert that the 


Churches of England and Scotland must before long be 


similarly dealt with. 


Looking to the tendency of many recent occurrences 
in the Church of England--the spread of sacerdotalism, 
the antagonism and the confusion prevailing within its 
pale, as well as a growing sentiment in favour of the 
principle of religious equality—it would be rash to 
predict with confidence whether the northern or the 
southern establishment will be the first to fall. 

But if the position of the Scottish Establishment be 
alone considered, its abolition should be looked for at a 
comparatively early period. Open tothe objections of 

rinciple, which lie against all State Churches, the 

tish Church was never politically weaker than now. 
It exiats chiefly by the sufferance uf opponen:s. Its 
hold on the intelligence of the country is feeble ; its 
early severance from the State is widely expected, and 
not a few of its members are believed to be prepared 
to accept, if not to weloome, an issue that will secure 
to themselves a liberty they do not now enjoy. 

Tbe vigorous ecclesiastical life which has grown up 
around the Church has quickened hostility to the 
system of the Establishment. Witbin a generation, a 
large section of its members, unable lo to bear the 
fetters of State subjection, have withdrawn from its 
communion. These have erected churches and manses, 
maintained their ministers, and conducted numerous 
religious agencies, with splendid liberality. From a 
much earlier period, in still more difficult circum- 
stances, their forerunners in secession and Dissent have 
illustrated, not lesa worthily, along the line of their 
growth, the principle that religion should, as it can, be 
maintaiued vy tue voluntary efforts of its own friends, 
and not by the authority and resources of the State. 

Reduced by secession and disruption to the position 
of an undoubted minority—in many districts a scarcely 
discernible minority—of the Scottish people, and 
national only as deriving es and authority from 
the State, the Kirk has abated nothingof its pretensions 
and aggressions. It has asserted, and enforced, the 
most extravagant claims of prescription and statute ; 
levying, from every available source cf teind or rate, 
exactions for stipends, manses, and glebes; dipping 
annually into the Exchequer for supplements to the 
smaller emoluments, and for the administrative ex- 
penses of its assemblies; besides tenaciously holding 
to the function and peers of the proclamation of 
banns of mar „the possession of seats at parochial 
er and ol exemptions from school and poor 


ra 

Were it the best of possible Churches, its disestablish- 
ment would be demanded as righteous and wise. 
Having no superiori'y of merit over its neighbours ; 
embracing only a section of the re’igious public ; rich 
enough to meot all claims of self-support and of the 
common evangelisation—it is invidious and unjust that 

it should possess the exclusive benefit of propert 
— Shae > 1. — N 0 pation, . and — 
nguis rom, and inflict injury on, the 
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surely irrational that con tions having ample 
means should be provided with mainisterial om. Sr 
the public expense ; and not less so that the funds of 


| 222 should be drawn ~ for shepherds without 


But these are famil les in connection 
with the Kirk. In any case, to lay the burden of the 
maintenance of religious offices equally upon those who 
receive and those who reject them—including among 
the latter multitudes who sustain honourably their own 
ecclesiastical ivstitutions—is neither just nor tolerable. 

The great injustice inseparable from this system is 
aggravated by restless attempts to obtain for the Church 
establ.shed by law fresh legislative privileges. These 
attempts have been of late years bold and persevering. 
The Kirk has ‘striven to obtain enlarged statutory 
powers for its courts and members, in the undisguised 
hope that ministers and members of other churches 
might be lured back to its pale. For this purpose it 
has been sought to assimilate, as far as possible, the 
legal rights of the Establishment to the liberties of the 
non-Established Churches. The Patronage Act of 1874 
was the fruit of this policy. That Act tock away from 
the heritable patrons, and others representing public 


interests, the right of presenting ministers to parishes, 
and — — 575 on communicants and adherents of the 
Kirk ; so making the members of a sect, who are them- 
selves beneficiaries of the State, the dispensers of public 
and property, and creating new righis in 
„with no financial obligations. i 
Thns, instead of a simple Act of Disesta- 
blishment and Disendowment, which would have left 
the members of the Kirk really free to choose their 
ministers, at the same time that it would have freed 
the community from 3 of their * the 
Government preferred sectarian measure 
increased the of the established sect, while it 
continued the burden and grievance of the community. 
Although the design of this legislation has hitherto 
signally failed, the offence of its conception remains 
unc 


The existence of such a state of things is not merel 
an anomaly, it is a source of great practical evils. It 
creates social irritation; it obstructs many needed 
political reforms, and it hinders the development of 
liberal principles. Apart, therefore, from the injustice 
involved in the existence of the English Establishment, 
and the mischief which it works to the best interests of 
the nation, the advocates of disestablishment in Scot- 
land have the strongest reasons for assailing with all 
the moral and political strength they possess, the Esta- 
blishment which exists in their own midst. What g od 
plea can be advanced to justify delay? If the work is 
to be done at all, is there likely to be a more favourrble 
time than now? And if it be the call of duty to sup- 

this movement, ought a desire for peace, or an 
unwillingness to make sacrifices or inour obloquy, to 
lead to its indefinite postponement ! Bk 

With reference to electoral action, the responsibility 
is great. We cannot too vigilantly look to the state of 
the local representation. Constituencies were not made 
for representatives, but representatives for con- 
stituencies. There are vo vested rights in seats. More 
than the balance of Liberal power is in our hands; let 
it not be lost by subserviency. It is time for the friends 
of disestablishment in all constituencies to take their 
full share in shaping the course of electoral policy, 
general or local. t them not hastily efface themselves 
at the plausible cry for union in favour of doubtful or 
colourless candidates, however loud in professions of 
party allegiance, but guard carefully their principles 
by their votes. 

Of questions of the franchise, or other reforms, the 
friends of religious equality can have no jealousy ; but 
they are concerned to prevent disestablishment being 
injuriously placed in abeyance in Liberal counsels, 
through indifference, hostility, or false fears. In what 
order successive reforms may be reached in Scotland it 
is needless to predict ; it ought not, however, to be 
assumed that disestablishment must come second to 
any other. It may or may not do so; but it it does 
not occupy the foremost place in the Liberal — of 
the future, it will not be because the state of the publ 
mind does not justify the position. 

In the iuterest of disestablishment and of true Liberal 
advance, it is urgent that men of sound principle be 
sent to Parliament. It iscertain that neither a drifting 
nor a pro-Establishment policy will save the party of 

rogress, which owes its depression less to adverse com: 
asians than to the hesitation and reaction of its 
counsels at critical times. In ceasing to advocate prin- 
ciples off equity which bore it to former victory, its 
strength departed from it, and this can only be restored 
their renewed and fearless application to ecclesias- 
cal as well as to general questions. For what policy is 
more of the essence of true Liberalism, which is dis- 
tinctly the foe of monopoly and class legislation, than 
the repeal of ecclesiastical privilege, the abolition of 
religious exactions, the emancipation of conscience, and 
the removal of the last vestige of intolerance from the 
Statute Book? It was in conflicts like these that the 
Liberalism of the past won its noblest triumphs ; and its 
most recent splendours of history belong to the achieve- 
ment of religious equality for a sister kingdom. 

For many years have the Voluntaries of Scotland 
maintained their principles in the field of ment 
and persuasion, and have educated public thought with 
marked success, Let them now follow up and complete 
their work by appropriate political action. They have 
electoral power — will all not use it for so high and sacred 
a purpose} They oan instruct those who at present are 
more or less ignorant of the merits of the question, and 
can stimulate the better-informed but hesitating por- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen. They can make dis- 
establishment as intensely practical a subject as the 
abolition of slavery, Parliamen reform, and free- 
trade once were. And if they do so, and act with 
earnestuess, with fidelity, and with practical wisdom, 
they will achieve success equal to that of the advocates 
of those beneficent reforms. Yes! and success far 
greater ; for the highest interests of mankind are con- 
cerned in the satisfactory adjustment of the relations 
of the civil power to religion and to religious commu- 
nities, The issue may be delayed, but it cannot be 
averted ; and the sooner it is accomplished the sooner 
will be secured one of the greatest blessings which 
patriotic and Christian men can possibly desire for 
their country. 


DISESTABLISHMENT MEETINGS IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Several meetings have been held in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis during the last week. 

WESTBOURNE-GROVE.—On the 22nd, Mr. Geo 
Kearley gave an address on disestablishment in the 
schoolroom of the Baptist Chapel here, Mr. Enoch 
Taylor (in the absence of the Rev. W. G. Lewis) 
taking the chair. The lecture was given in con- 
nection with the Young Men’s Society, and there 
was a large attendance of young men and others; 
it was very cordially received, and the lecturer was 
pressed to oo another visit. 

Victoria Park.—On the 23rd, Mr. Kearley 
addressed another Young Men's Society here, at 
the Victoria Hall, the Rev. R. H. Lovell in the 
chair. The audience was small but good, and at 
the close of the address there was an interesting 
discussion. : 

Acron.—On the 24th, Mr. Kearley was in the 
Public Hall here, Mr. F. Cheshire in the chair. 


Tie hall was well filled, and the lecture was very 

cordially received. At the close there was an 

interesting discussion on the Coronation Oath. 
Sraings.—The next night Mr. Kearley had 


in the Lecture Hall in this riverside town, the 
Rev. T. E. M. Edwards in the chair. These have 


encouraging character a 

Farnsorovcn, Kent.—Mr. J. M. Camp de- 
livered a lecture here, the Rev. J. Ballard in the 
chair. A committee was formed for carrying out 
the work more 8 

RorHERHITHE.—On Oct. 24th, Mr, Camp de- 
livered a lecture here, Mr. Andrew Dunn in the 


chair. The lecturer was attentively listened to, | 


and although some present demurred to many of 
the arguments, yet the audience seemed compelled 
to accept the conclusions to which the lecturer 
came. The Rev. J. Sinclair also spoke with good 
effect in a few words specially addressed to the 
Church defenders. 


OTHER MEETINGS. 


NorrincHAM.—The annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Nottirgham Branch was held in the 
People’s Hall on Monday, October 22. The atten- 
dance was larger than on any former occasion. 
Mr. E. Gripper occupied the chair. Mr. J. B. 
Hutchinson, hon. sec., read the annual report, from 
which it appeared that some twenty meetings had 
been held in the county during the year, 40,000 
tracts and pamphlets had been given away, and a 
great amount of interest had been excited. The 
report was unanimously adopted. The Rev. R. F. 
Griffith gave an address on The Practical Sugges- 
tions Relative to the Disestablishmeut and : 
dowment of the Church of England.” A livel 
discussion followed, in which many gentlemen tov 
part. Mr. J. Fisher, the agency secretary of the 
society, delivered an address on the Practical work 
of the Society ; and this, and the election of officers 
for the coming year, brought a most interesting 
meeting toaclose. A committee meeting was after- 
wards held, and arrangements were made for a 
vigorous campaign. 

ERBY.—On Tuesday, October 23, Mr. Fisher 
met with the County Committee, and ed for 
lectures and meetings in all the towns and principal 
villages throughout the county. An important 
meeting is to be held at Derby, to be preceded by 
a conference of workers. 

Typp Gotz, Lincotn.—On Monday evening last 
a lecture was delivered in the British School, Tydd 
Gote, by the Rev. J. H. Lummis, of Wisbeach, his 
subject being, ‘‘ Tithes, Endowments, and Fabrics, or 
the Real Truth concerning Church Property.” Before 
the lecture, and in view of it, the vicar had put 
out an announcement offering 20/. to anyone who 
could prove that the clergy were State-paid. Mr. 
Lummis, in commencing his lecture, alluded to this 
announcement, and stated that in view of the offer, 
he intended distinctly to prove that the ee 
State-paid, and to apply for the reward on behalf of 
the Liberation Society. The lecturer was listened 
to with fixed attention by the audience, and at its 
close 1t was pro | Mr. Shepherd, seconded by 
Mr. Tilson, and carried unanimously :— 

That this meeting, having heard the lecture on 
Church property by the Rev. J. H. Lummis, is of 


opinion that he has distinctly proved that the clergy 


are *‘ State-paid,” and that, therefore, he is entitled to 
the reward of 20/. offered by the Vicar. 
It was understood that this resolution should be 
sent to, the vicar, and the reward, when paid, 
handed over to the Liberation Society in aid of its 
operations, 
_ Gepngy HI. —0On Wednesday evening an 
interesting meeting was held here. The Rev. 
J. H. Lummis lectured on Recent Doings in the 
a 1 or 4 Jordan ided. 
GEDNEY DYKE.—This place—another Linooln · 
shire village—was visited by Mr. Lummis on Thurs- 
„ The Rev. Mr. Howard, of Long Sutton, pre- 
ed over an earnest and unanimous meeting. 
ExmorE Drove.—This outlying place was visited 


held in this district duriag they 

uring the week, each even- 
the Rev. James Browne, B.A., has lectured, the 

following having been his subjects: “ Prominent 

Evils of a State Church”; ‘The Principles and 

Aims of the Liberation Society”; First Steps 

towards Disestablishment.’’ 

Croox.—On Oct. 23 the night was exceedingl 
wet, but the attendance was good. Mr. H. B. 8. 
Thompson occupied the chair, and at the close of 
the lecture some opposition was shown in the form 
of questions as to the Burial service, which were 
answered. A thorough resolution thanking the 
lecturer and approving the Society’s objects was 
unanimously ; 

Wy am-on-Tyng.—On Oct. 24, Mr. Christopher 
Grey, of Hills House, an extensive farmer, pre- 
sided over the meeting, and delivered an address in 
approval of the freeing of religion from State 
control. Votes of th to the lecturer and chair- 
man closed the proceedings. 

At BELLINGHAM, on Thursday, 25th at the Town 
Hall, the meeting was large, considering the 
sparseness of the population, and the dreariness of 
the weather. Many persons came long distances to 
attend. The chair was occupied by the Rev. J. 
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Letcher, who urged the necessity for plainness and 
outspok enness, on the part of Nonconformist citizens, 
on this subject. Dr. Heagerty offered opposition 
in the form of a rambling speech, to which Mr. 
Browne replied so far as it was possible to define the 
objections urged. The following resolution was 
moved by Mr. H. B. S. Thompson and seconded by 
Mr. William Rigg:— | 

That this meeting thanks Mr. Brown for his lecture, 
and consider that justice and religion will be pro. 
moted in the country by the separation of the Church 
from State support and control. , 
This was carried with only one hand in opposition, 
namely, that of the junior rural policeman. 

‘Horstety.—On Friday, the 26th, the meeting 
was held in the Independent Chapel, which dates 
back more than two centuries, and is the oldest 
Dissenting place of worship in Northumberland. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Charles Ellerington, a 
farmer in the neighbourhood, who addressed the 
meeting in approval of the arguments of the lec- 
ture, and votes of thanks to the lecturer and chair- 
man were unanimously passed. 

DurpHAM Down.—A lecture was delivered on 
Tuesday evening last in Highbury British School, 
Durdham Down, by the Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., 


of Salisbury. The chair was taken by Mr. Edward 
P. Wills. : 


The official organ of what is known as the 
„Order of Corporate Reunion” is just out. It 
contains the pastoral and decrees of the authori- 
ties, and a vast amount of curious information on 
the scheme set on foot in the Established Church 
for promoting union with the Eastern and Western 
communions. 

Dr. M‘NEILE oN LAWLESSNESS IN THE CHURCH. 
—In a letter to the Times, the ex-Dean of Ripon 
remarks, relative to the spirit of the Church Con- 
gress, that toleration of schools of thought is one 
thing, and fraternisation with violators of law is 

uite another.” Tbe Church of England, as the 

ean says, is by law established ; and, he asks, are 
8 to be accepted as members of the 

hurch of England who disobey the law, and in 
— 41 practices from week to week violate the 
aw?” 

A DEAN SENT TO CovzntTrRY.—The Manchester 
Courier says: It is rumoured that a considerable 
number of churches in the cathedral rural deanery 
are about to withdraw, through their rectors, from 
all connection with the dean in his capacity of rural 
dean. This step has been forced upon them by the 
dean’s persistent determination to allow the Rev. 
Knox Little to occupy the cathedral pulpit, in spite 
of the fact that that gentleman has 2 himself on 
the side of the upholders of auricular confession. 
If this be carried out a large number of ruri-decanal 
organisations will either cease to exist, or be for the 
future the agencies of one party only.” 

CIT BARON KELLY AND THE RIDSDALE 
JUDGMENT.—The Lord Chief Baron sends to the 
1 a correspondence which he has had with the 

rd Chancellor and the Rev. P. C. Ellis, respecting 
a statement made by the latter gentleman that the 
Lord Chief Baron had described the Ridsdale judg - 
ment as an ‘‘ iniquitous one,” and had added that 
it was not a judgment based upon law, but upon 
policy.” His lordship denies that he ever spoke of 
the judgment as ‘‘an iniquitous judgment,” but 
says that he may, in an unguarded moment, ‘‘ have 
hazarded an opinion that there was much of policy 
rather than of law, though, perhaps, unconsciously 
to themselves, in the judgment of the majority of 
the judges.” The Lord Chancellor objects to the 
Lord Chief Baron making public his dissent from 
the judgment as a serious departure from what 
has hitherto been considered to be the obligation of 
a Privy Councillor,” but Sir Fitzroy Kelly does not 
think this obligation is binding when a case is over 
and before the public. He trusts, however, that 
the question having arisen some action may now be 
taken to settle it. In conclusion, he expresses a 
hope that any question which may now be in doubt 
or unsettled may be resolved by a deliberate 
judicial determination, and that the law, as now 
laid down by the Court of the Privy Council, may, 
in the meantime, be honestly and conscientiously 
conformed to and obeyed. 

THE QuEsTION oF TxEsts IN EpinpurGaA UNI- 
VERSITY.—At a meeting of the General Council of 
this University, held on Friday, Sir Alexander 
Grant, Vice-Chancellor, presiding, Mr. Taylor 
Innes, advocate, moved :—‘‘ That the council 
represent to the University Court that the present 
restriction of certain University Chairs to one sec- 
tion of Scottish Presbyterians is an injury to the 
science of theology em § to the Universities of Scot- 
land.” In the course of a very forcible speech in 
support of the resolution, to which we have not 
space to do justice, Mr. Innes said that, assuming 
that the Universities were to continue restricted to 
the latest and most elaborate of the reformed con- 
fession, it was monstrous that they should be still 
further restricted in that little country to one sec- 
tion of those who held that 2 The Rev. 
Mr. M‘Phail, Pilrig Free Church, Edinburgh, 
seconded the motion. Mr. Gilbert Steel, Annan, 
moved the previous question.” He said that if 
the present test were abolished the English Epis- 
copalians would no doubt insist that they should be 
eligible for the Chairs of Theology in the Scotch 
Universities. They might expect a similar claim to 
be made by the Congregationalists, and even by the 
Roman Catholics. The Rev. Mr. Robertson, of 
Stow, seconded the amendment. A discussion was 
about to begin when the Vice-Chancellor ruled that 
the meeting must first vote on the motion and the 


| 


| 


| previous question.” On a division, 


the c 


the previous 
question was carried by 110 to 54. 

An UNvorTUNATE PARISR.—Ikf omens and co- 
incidences are regarded by the good Churchmen of 
the parish of Stirchley, in Shropshire, some gloomy 
vaticinations are probably being at present 
indulged in with regard to the — prospects of 
the Church of England. Three weeks since 
Stirchley was bappy in the possession of a parish 
church seven hundred years old, and a parson and 
parish clerk each of whom had seen fourscore 
summers, and had served in their respective 
capacities for more than half-a-century. On Oct. 
12 the parson died of old age ; since then the clerk 
has followed him ; and on the Sunday week, while 
egation were assembled within its walls 
for public worship, the church suddenly parted 
down the side walls, and entirely across the ceiling 
and roof, causing consternation among the 
parishioners, most of whom ran out of the building, 
while a few sought safety under the tower arch. 
The new rector will have to rebuild or restore his 
church at the earliest possible moment, although 
the living is not a rich one, nor the population 
numerous. If the late rector postponed restoration 
under the idea that the building would last his 
time, he made a remarkably accurate estimate ; but 
such a faithful adherence to the principles of the 
Anti-Restoration Society is hardly to be recom. 
= for imitation by his clerical brethren. — 

cho. 

Reviciovs Frexpom IX Sparn.—The royal order 
censuring the mayor of Ignatoraf for undul 
influencing Protestant parents to have their chil. 
dren baptized by a priest, is couched in very explicit 
terms. It recites the parents’ reluctance, the 
danger of advice from superiors given with autho- 
rity becoming a command, and the strong moral 
influence exerted in this case on a man in humble 
position confronted by the village authorities and 
by a public opinion already prejudiced against him 
by his creed. After further reciting that the man’s 
receipt of a monthly allowance from a Protestant 
society proves his membership of the Evangelical 
Church, and that there is no appearance of his 
wisbing to leave it, the order says :—‘' Whereas 
the force of any authority is not the means which 
Ministers of the State religion should employ to 
win proselytes, but they should resort only to dis- 
creetly exercised persuasion, to the diffusion of 
their doctrine by preaching, and to the con- 
stant confirmation of it by example, charitably 
tolerating the 8 of all, and invoking the 
Divine grace on those astray : His Majesty — whom 
God preserve—desiring to make respected the 
principle of freedom of conssience and religious 
profession, which constitute one of the rights of 
Spaniards and of every person inhabiting this realm, 
has ordered you to be informed of the displeasure 
with which he has seen the conduct of the Mayor 
of Ignatoraf, and to enjoin him to abstain in future 
from employing the influence of his authority in 
anything relating to the free exercise of the religion 
of any person in the limits marked out by the 
constitution and the laws.” Three priests con- 
cerned in the affair are also blamed, though less 
severely. The Madrid Liberal papers applaud the 
Order, the Jmparcial adding, however, that the 
mayor ought to be prosecuted under Article 286 of 
the Peual Code. 


THe CHURCH AND THE LABOURERS.—There has 
been a correspondence in the columns of a daily 
contemporary regarding the discussion on Trades 
Unions” at the recent Congress at Croydon. Mr. 
Mitchell, one of the leading advocates of the agri- 
cultural labourers’ cause, brings a bitter indictment 
of neglect against the 1 clergy of the Epis- 
copal Church. He complains that while the Church 
of England is endowed with £500,000,000 worth of 
public property, ‘‘ which was mostly intended for 
educating the young, healing the sick, feeding 
the poor, entertaining the wayfarer, and mantain- 
ing the aged,” her clergy have neglected the peasan- 
try, and not only so, but have tried to prevent 
their helping themselves.” Mr. Mitchell does not 
rest this accusation upon his own ipse dixit. He 
quotes from a speech by Canon Girdlestone, in 
which, after describing the wretched condition of 
agricultural labourers generally, he said, ‘‘ Remem- 
bering the vast influence which the rural clergy had 
possessed a long number of years, he as one of them 
was bound to acknowledge that they could not 
consider themselves free from blame, and that a 
great r lay at their doors, and 
‘* solemnly dec that the man he should fear 
most to meet at the last day was the poor labourer, 


who, perhaps, if he had exercised his ministry 
more faithfully and more fearlessly in denouncing: 


social * might 2 been spared a 1 
misery an ury, and a pauper's grave. Mr. 
Mitchell, saline from Blue Books in 1 
mentions cases, though, unfortunately, he does not 
give particulars, in which clergymen have been 
7 guilty of the misappropriation of vast quantities 
of charity property.” The following are cases 


which he 13 as samples, offering to show 
the Blue ks to any curious inquirer :—‘‘A 


certain vicar and a certain landowner caused their 
park and glebe railings to meet together in the 
centre of a meadow which came between their 
lands, by which means a yearly sum was lost to 
the poor. He will also find that another vicar took 
down the charity boards and hid them, and told 
his churchwardens to tell the Commissioners that 
they knew nothing of any charities in that town— 
charities said to have been worth £1100 per annum. 
He will also learn the history of the reverend head- 


master who took £900 per annum to find education 


| deputation 


for so many boys, and whose only scholar was 
found on the back stairs scouring the reverend 
gentleman’s knives and forks. I could read him 
stories of this kind as numerous and as wonderful 
as the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ but I spare your valuable 
columns, or I should have liked to have given 
verbatim the story of the burning of three cart- 
—_ of ory | ey be 8 It is 3 wea 
and pregnant sign of the times when agricultu 

labourers thus read lay sermons to War pastors 
and masters on the sins of omission and commission 


of which their class has been guilty.— Weekly 
Review. 


Beligions und Benominational Aebos. 


The Rev. Dr. M. Robertson has announced his 
intention of resiguing his pastorate at Cambridge 
at the close of the year. 

It seems that the Rev. Arthur Mursell has not 
finally accepted the pastorate of Cannon-street 
Chapel, Birmingham, but he bas consented to take 
six months’ services there from January next, 
and that it is then his intention to make a lecturing 
tour ak the United States before actually settling 
as r. 

LAREMONT CHAPEL, PENTONVILLE.—A meeting 
of the teachers of Denmark-terrace Sunday-schools, 
in connection with Claremont Chapel, was held 
on the afternoon of Sunday, Oct. 14, the pastor, 
the Rev. W. Hope Davison, presiding, at which they 

resented their superintendent, Mr. George W. 
tjemann, with 4 handsome album containin 
cabinet portraits of the officers and teachers a 
present labouring with him in these schools, a8 a 
small tribute of their sincere esteem and affection, 
and in grateſul recognition of his successful efforts 
to retain for them and for Claremont Chapel the 
use of thé building in which the Denmark schools 
have been carried on for so lengthened a period.” 
At the close of the meeting Mr. Davison expressed 
the pleasure he felt in being called upon to take 
rt in the proceedings of that day, it happening to 
* the twenty-fifth anniversary of his wedding 
day. On his retirement a cordial congratulatory 
resolution for that — event was moved by 
Mr. Betjemann, seconded by Mr. F. L. H. Collins, 
supported by Mr. Starling, and unanimously 
carried. 

GREENFIELD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BRAD- 
FORD.—Amidst a 1 of 27,000 people, the 
Congregationalists of Manningham opened a new 
church last year, in place of a small mission one 
erected in 1851. No greater proof can be given for 
the necessity of the new erection than the fact that 
before it was opened more sittings were let than the 
old building contained, and since then the congre- 
gation has so much increased as to be larger than in 
many places of worship erected ten or even twenty 

ears ago, whilst the income has increased nearly 
1004 2. week a bazaar and exhibition were held 
to aid in removing the debt of 2,400/. The stalls 
were six in number, and were presided over by 
many ladies, who sold their useful and ornamental 
articles at reasonable prices. The exhibition con- 
tained a splendid collection of British birds, 
besides a Leeds Mercury of 1793, Whitefield’s silver 
tobacco-box, and many other interesting articles. 
Every evening there was some entertainment, such 
as organ recitals, sacred concert, readings, and dis- 
solving views. During the five days that the 
bazaar and exhibition were opened, 3,000 visite were 
made, and the total receipts amounted to 
5651. 10s. 3d., which far exceeded the expectations 
of some of the most active workers connected with 
the church. 

FUNERAL OF THE Rev. JAMES Parsons.—On 
Friday the mortal remains of this eminent minister 
were consigned to the tomb at the York Cemetery, 
in the presence of many sorrowing relations and 
friends, and an immense concourse of spectators. 
Mr. Parsons had for half a centary laboured 
earnestly and successfully as an Independent mini- 
ster at York, and he spent the last few years of his 
life at H ate, where he died on Saturday week 
at the ripe old age of seventy - eight. Mr. Leeman, 
M. P., chairman of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company, and one of the warmest friends of the 
late Mr. Parsons, gave instructions that a 
train should 4 run for the 8 — 

ns from Harrogate desirous being presen 

at the funeral. This train reached York soon after 
eleven, conveying the remains of the deceased, his 
family, and many friends. The procession left the 
railway-station in the follo order :—About one 
hundred and; fifty members of the deceased’s con- 
gregation at York, walking two and two. Next 
came the hearse, and about a dozen mourn- 
ing coaches, and the same number of P 
vate carriages. The first coach contained ° 
Parsons (the widow of deceased), Miss Par- 
sons, Mr. Burkett, and Mr. Kelly; second, 
Mr. E. Baines (Leeds), Mr. S. Morley, M. P., 
Mr. J. W. Willans, and Mr. Ald. Leeman, M. P.; 
third, the Rev. Dr. Falding — ag of Rother- 
ham College), the Rev. Fox ‘Thomas (Harrogate), 
the Rev. R. Conder (Leeds), and the Rev. J. 
Balgarnie (Scarboro’) ; fourth, the Rev. Richard 
Lyght, Dr. Hannay, Dr. Mellor, and Mr. Illingworth ; 
the fifth, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Bealy, Dr. Shann, 
and Mr. J. Sibree, The remaining coaches con- 
tained the deacons of Lendal and Salem Chapels, 
York, deputations from the Londen Miss 

Society (the Rev. S. Goodall, Durham, and Mr. W. 
E. Glyde, Bradford) ; Wesleyan deputation of York, 
from the Primitive Methodists, the 
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Rev. T. Smith, Governor of Elmfield College, 
York, and President of the Primitive Methodist 
Conference; the committee and teachers of the 
Hungate Mission School, of which the deceased was 
president up to the time of his death ; the committee 
and students of Rotherham College, and Indepen- 
dent ministers from a distance. On reaching the 
cemetery, the body was borne into the chapel by 
bearers who were members of the deceased’s con- 
gregation. A“ifuneral hymn was sung, after which 
the Rev. Dr. Falding, Principal of Rotherham 
College, read appropriate selections from 1 Corin- 
thians xv., an velation vii., and then delivered 
an impressive address, in the course of which he 
adverted to the loss sustained by the decease of Mr. 
Parsons, not only by Congregationalists, but by 
the religious world, amongst whom his name was a 
household word. Having offered some remarks of 
consolation to the sorrowing relatives, he paid a 
just tribute to the genius and worth of Mr. Parsons 
as a minister of the Gospel, and for his many 
*. traits of pure Christian character, 
particularly for humility and his avoidance of all 
appearance of anything that tended to self-assertion 
or disputation, The Rev. E. R. Conder, Leeds, 
followed with an address in eulogy of the many 
excellent qualities of the deceased, and then offered 
up prayer, the service in the chapel concluding 
with the singing of another hymn. The coffin was 
then removed by the bearers, and a pall placed 
over it. The pall-bearers were Mr. E. Baines, 
Leeds; Mr. 8. Morley, M.P., Mr. J. W. Willans, 
Mr. Alderman Leeman, M.P., Dr. Shann (one of 
the deceased's medical advisers), the Rev. F. 
Thomas, Harrogate ; and the Rey. J. W. Browning, 
vicar of Harrogate. The corpse was conveyed to 
the unconsecrated ground, and in a vault near to 
to the chapel was lowered to its last resting-place, 
an immortelle being laid upon it. The service at 
the grave was undertaken by the Rev. Dr. Falding 
and the Rev. R. Balgarnie. The coffin was of oak, 
with brass furnishings, but plain. On the lid was 
affixed a shield bearing the followiug inscription :— 
“James Parsons, born April 10, 1799; died 
October 20, 1877.” The son of the deceased, who 
died when only nine years of age, had been pre- 
viously interred at the same spot. Nearly all the 
shops in York were closed and the winodow-blinds 
of houses drawn down in the streets through which 
the funeral procession passed, and the bells of 
several churches were tolled. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE.—THE 
BASIS OF FAITH. 


The Congregational Lecture this year falls to the 
lot of the Rev. Eustace R Conder. M. A., of Leeds, 
whose subject is ‘‘ The Basis of Faith.” The first 
of the series, on Religion, was delivered on Tues- 
day, Oct. 23, in the Memorial Hall, Heary Wright, 
Esq , J. P., occupying the chair. After prayer by 
the Rev. 8. Hebditch, and a few introductory words 
from the Chairman, 

Mr. Conder delivered his first instalment of the 
lecture, of which we are able to give only a short 
sketch, which must necessarily fail to do justice to 
the close arguments. and beautiful diction of so 
accomplished a theologian. After describing the 
wide-spread influence of religion upon the human 
race, which was not materially affected by the fact 
that there were tribes amongst whom scarcely a 
vestige of religious sentiment could be traced, he 
remarkod that, according to a widely-accepted 
22 religion was natural to man 
only as a development, not as an original 
element in his nature. From beasthood man had 
gradually come to acquire the rudiments of reason 
and the glimmerings of morality, developing into 
nature-worship, and ascending to Polytheism and 
further to Monotheism. With a certain class of 
advanced philosophers Theism has discharged its 
function and become obsolete: but as a matter of 
fact, religion—that is, the sum total of man’s belief, 
emotion, aod conduct with respect to God—matched 
in turn with every other principle and passion, had 
proved, alike in action and suffering, mightier than 
all. Atheism might be termed negative religion, 
but belief, sentiment, and practice, belonged to 
religion in its full development, because they belong 
to humen nature, and together make up our ex- 
perience, Thought, feeling, will, were the three 
strands of the triple cord of life. Under the 
venerable name of religion they found included the 
whole range of human passions and motives, from 
the purest to the vilest, from adoring love to terror 
and hatred ; the raptures of saints, the tortures of 
fakirs, the oh of bacchanals, the nameless 
abominations of Syrian and Babylonian idolatry, 
the all but incredible atrocities of Hindu Thuggism. 
But amid the disorder one fact emerged, one law 
prevailed—the chaos of confiicting worships repre- 
sented a corresponding chaos of beliefs, The cha- 
racter of any particular worship, and of the 
sentiments which it expressed, pure or polluted, 


lofty or degraded, accurately corresponded with the” 


belief entertained regarding the object of worship. 
Worship, however, while it implied belief, apart 
from which it was but a theatric performance, 
directly expressed sentiment and emotion. Did 
religious belief, then, give birth to religious 
feeling, or religious feeling create its cor- 
responding object of belief? The answer was 
that both processes went on together. It 
did not, however, follow that, because emotion 
and atfection could create for themselves, through 
the help of imagination, some unreal objects, there- 
fore! all objects of emotion and affection were 


purpose of a religion. 


imaginary. Imagination was amply competent to 
create, not only such prismatic shadows of human 
nature as giants, elves, sea-nymphs, spectres, and 
the like, but a whole theon of such deities as 
Pallas and Aphrodite, Mars and Mercury. But the 
ideas of an infinite, eternal, Almighty Creator, per- 
fectly wise, just, and loving, immeasurably trans- 
cended the domain of fancy, and belonged to the 
province of reason and conscience. Imagination 
could represent such a Being only by symbols, such 
as those abundantly used in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
of the eye, ear, hand, mouth, sword, rod, footsteps 
of God—never mistaken (except perhaps by modern 
critica) for anything but symbols. Religious 
feelings differed from other feelings not by their 
nature, but by their object. The Apostle John and 
Benedict Spinoza were both intensely religious 
persons, but it would be difficult to say what their 
religious feelings had in common. Religion, aceu- 
rately defined, was the sense of God.” Feeling 
was the soul of religion ; creed the body, the bone 
and muscle, apart from which it could have no 
place in the world; ritual the garb in which it 
arrayed itself; and the whole of human life was 
the realm which, if it were strong and wise enough, it 
was born to rule, While religion itself was natural 
to man, this could be said of no particular form of it. 
If they attempted to obtain the pure essence of a 
universal creed by eliminating all that was peculiar to 
the several fan ons y prevailing in the world, theresult 
was not a distilled spirit of truth, but such a caput 
mortuum of vague abstractions as could serve no 
The term natural 
theology meant a system of religious belief which 
could be constructed with the materials furnished 
by nature apart from ‘‘ revelation.” But nodetinite 
province could be assigned to it. If it meant to 
include human nature as furnishing in fact its 
richest materials and most indispensable premises, 
then it was impossible to exclude the history of 
mankind ; tince it was by history that alike the 
race and the individual showed what they were, 
and became what they were. Further, the 
central line of all history, which, connect- 
ing itself in turn with all the great empires and 
civilisations of the past, formed the taproot of the 
life of the leading nations of mankind, was not 
simply a religious history, but claimed to embody 
—first in Judaism, second in Christianity— 
‘* revelation,” a direct manifestation of the Creator 
in word and action to man. All attempts to 
eliminate the supernatural element from the 
Biblical records merely proved that it was impos- 
sible to do this, except by tearing them to shreds. 
„Supernatural signified above or beyond nature, 
but to connect any definite meaning with the term, 
it was necessary first to know what nature or 
whose nature was in question. What was natural 
to man would be supernatural in the lower animals. 
What was perfectly natural in one set of circum- 
stances might by a very slight change in the condi- 
tions, become altogether contrary to nature. Some 
very apt illustrations of this difference having been 
given, Mr. Conder proceeded to say that some 
writers had proposed to confine the term ‘‘natural” 
to the material universe; intellect, will, and the 
whole world of mind being included within the 
limits of the ‘‘ supernatural.” If God existed 
that is, an Almighty, All-wise Creator of the 
universe, and all it contained—nothing could be 
supernatural in relation to Him, unless everything 
was; for He was above all nature except His own, 
and yet in closest relation withit, and could not act 
but in accordance with His own nature. And if 
the Divine be deemed synonymous with the super- 
natural, then, so far as nature revealed and 
depended upon God, the supernatural element 
pervaded nature. The word ‘‘supernatural” 
was proof of all, a term absolutely with- 
out meaning, until they defined the kind 
of nature to which it referred; secondly, it 
shifted and varied its meaning according to the 
platform of thought they occupied. It was a word 
they could understand well enough so long as they 
did not attempt to define it ; but when introduced 
into philosophical or theological argument, it was 
apt to lead only to confused thought and inconse- 
quent reasoning. Possible bel efs concerning God 
seemed to arrange themselves under four classes. 
First, the belief that there was one God; that is, 
an everliving Creator of all they named nature,” 
or the universe, the Father of human spirits and 
the fountain of right. That was Theism. That 
God was the Creator, the Parent, and the moral 
Ruler of mankind, com the simplest and 
narrowest basis on which Theism could rest. Deny 
any one of these, and the idea of God disappeared. 
Deism was commonly taken to carry with it the 
denial of what was called revealed religion. Theism 
conveyed po such implication. Secondly, there 
was Atheism—the denial that the name God“ 
bad avy true or intelligible sense. Its attitude 
must be negative and sceptical, not positive or 
dogmatic. When it attempted to demonstrate that 
„there is no God, and can be none,“ it savoured of 
insanity ; for to know that God did not and could not 
exist one must possess omniscience. But there was 
nothing, per se, irrational in contending that the 
evidences of Theism were inconclusive, its doctrines 
unintelligible, or that it failed to account for the 
facts of the universe, cr Was irreconcilable with 
them. Thirdly, Pantheism was the belief in the 
identity of God with the universe. It coincided 
with Theism in the early steps of its argument, in- 
ferring for the existence of nature an eternal cause, 
and for its multiplicity and mutability an abiding 
unity. But this unity was not a conscious or a 
moral unity, not possessed of personality ; incapable, 


apart from nature, He had no existence. 


therefore, of sustaining any personal relation to 
man. Revelation, which is a personal manifesta- 
tion of God to men, was therefore impossible. The 
only manifestation of God was in nature, — 
an- 
theism, therefore, resembled Atheism in being in- 
capable of proof. It was a hypothesis, which 
by its nature precluded evidence. It was pos- 
sible to combine a subtle kind of Pantheism with 
Theism, but in that case theistic belief would 
remain intact, and our philosophy of creation, not 
our religious creed, would alone be in question. 
Fourthly, there was Polytheism, the belief in many 
beings to whom the name of God was applicable. 
Sometimes it was combined with Theism. The 
Hebrews, though worshipping one God, could not 
be restrained from idolatry ; the Greeks and Romans 
perceived no inconsistency between the belief in 
one Supreme Ruler of the universe, Father of gods 
and men, and the worship of national and local 
deities. Pantheism coalesced still more easily with 
Polytheism. The lecturer contested the view that 
Monotheiem was developed from Polytheism, or 
Polytheism from Fetishism. The belief in one God, 
Maker of the universe and King of men, was not 
a generalisation from the belief in many gods. 
From the twelve gods of Rome, or the three hun- 
dred million gods of India, they could no more rise 
to the idea of one actually existing Spirit, com- 
prehending within Himself all other beings, 
than from beholding any number of men, women, 
and children they could conclude that there existed 
an immortal and unchangeable man concentrating 
in his person the whole of humanity. Analyse the 
supposition, and they found it impossible. It was 
then argued that though Polytheism might have 
degenerated into Fetishism, Fetishism could never 
have evolved Polytheism, and that so far as the 
religions of mankind had a history, its stream 
flowed in the opposite direction to that laid down 
in the Positivist chart of human progress. The 
more we go back,” says Professor Max Müller,“ the 
more we examine the earliest germs of every 
religion, the purer, I believe, we shall find the 
conception of the Deity.” As far as the lamp of 
history shed its ray, its witness pointed to the 
belief that man began his pilg:image on earth in the 
morning light of his Father's smile, knowing aud 
worshipping the one living God, Father of the 
spirits of all flesh an! Maker of heaven and 
earth. After an interesting historical criticism 
relative to characteristics of the Greek religion, 
and the wide difference between the current 
Polytheisn and the Monotheism or Pantheism 
of Socrates, Plato, aud Aristotle, which might 
be supposed to be evolved from their own 
reasonivgs on the universe, though certainly not 
from the current Polytheism, the lecturer went 
on to say that men in those forgotten ages, when 
t ey spoke one 'angu ge either felt within them the 
seuse of duty, or believed, whether through primi- 
tive tradition or intuitive piety, this whole glorious 
universe to be the work of One who was also the 
Author of life and Giver of all good They sought for 
anameand looked around for a symbol of the Eternal 
God, and in their fashion prayed to Our Father 
who is in heaven.” They might further conclade 
that as the worship ofthe oneHeaven-Father was older 
than Polytheism, so the oldest form of Poly theism, 
which was also the grandest, purest, and most 
natural, was not (as had so earnestly been main- 
tatned) the worship of deified men, but that of 
personified natural powers, objects, and appear- 
rauces ; as the Planets, the Dawn, the Rain, the 
producing power of the earth. ‘This fact harmonised 
with the belief that the idea of the one Deity was 
gradually broken up aud lost in the variety of His 
attributes and the min:foldness of His working. 
There was ample evidence to sustain the assertion 
that Monothe'sm was not the child, but the parent, 
of the Polytheistic faiths of mankiod. Having 
glanced at some of the confirmatory facts, the 
lecturer expressed his doubt of the possibility of 
framing any defivition of religion which should 
comprehend the novel religion“ so called, pro- 
pounded of late years, and which claimed to fore- 
cast the universal religion of the future. The 
idea seemed to be that anytbing to which 
a man was enthusiastically devoted might 
pass muster as his religion. So they had 
the religion of art, of humanity, of science, 
of duty. No reasoning could be founded on such 
loose figures, or upon such definitions of religion es 
that recently given by Mr. F. Harrison. The 
14 task before them was not a criticism of un- 
belief, but a criticism of faith. If faith could not 
show sufficient cause, scepticism was an intellectual 
necessity. If faith be justified, scepticism was, 
ipso facto, condemned. He did not, therefore, 
propose to enter upon au analysis of these anti- 
theistic claimants to the title and place of religion. 
Differing almost as widely amony themselves as 
they did from Christianity, they presented certain 
marked features in common. (I.) They were 
naturally incapable of proof as not making belief a 
vital element of religion. (2) They recognised 
religion as indispensab!e to human nature per- 
soually and socially. (3.) They displayed a curious 
eagerness to adopt the traditional names and 
phrases of the old religions (of course with a totally 
altered meaning), great indignation being expressed 
if their right to do this were questioned. Another 
common feature characterising many of the 
advocates of these systems was a scornful bitter- 
ness towards what they supposed to be the creel 
of orthodoxy, which abhorred creed was set forth in 
the most grotesque distortions, with no attempt to 
appreciate its real grandeur and Jovelinesr, or to 
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consider it from the point of view of its intelligent land noble life in our own bosoms and the un 


adherents. Mr. Herbert Spencer, after depicting 
in his trenchant style the controversy between reli- 
gion and science, propounded what he was pleased 
to announce as the “reconciliation ’’ Science was 
to take the known and the intelligible; religion 
the mysterious and the unknowable. Such a re- 
conciliation was worse than the strife it pretended 
to heal. It mistook a property which religion 
shared in common with science for its distinctive 
essence. It eliminated all that was positive in reli- 
gion. That which was negative, that which reli- 
gion and science together could not teach, remained 
—the unknown. A religion void of mystery would 
not only lack one of its most powerful charms, it 
would be self-convicted of falsehood. But mere 
mystery, bare impossibility of knowledge, could 
never inspire worship or faith, fear, love, 
or obedience. The only possible reconciliation 
was for religious men to understand and accept 
the truths of science, and for scientific men to 
understand and accept the truths of religion. Mr. 
John Stuart Mill placed the origin of religion in 
the intellect, though some share was conceded to 
the heart, but divested of all those sentiments of 
veneration, trust, obedience, awe, and adoration 
which could belong only to the worship of a Personal 
Creator of all things and Father of Spirits, and was 
used to signify supreme enthusiastic devotion to the 
good of mankind under the inspiration of a lofty 
ideal. The Religion of Humanity,” as he called 
it, wassaid to be better than any other. It was 
„ disinterested,” and the claim wore an impressive 
air of lofty nobility, and reproduced the marble 
grandeur of ancient Stoicism, But it rested upon 
narrowness and confusion :— 


In the first place, it confuses religion with ethics— 
the inspiration of motives which appeal to the heart, 
with the obligation of those which bind the couscience ; 
and mutilates the idea of virtue by narrowing it to that 
of duty. Where simple duty—moral obligation—is 
alone in question, a man ought to need no selfish hope 
or fear, to induce him to do what is right or deter him 
from what is wrong. To bribe a soldier to do bis duty, 
or a judge to pass a righteous sentence, is to insult, cor- 
rupt, and degrade him. The obedience which a child 
surrenders to the rod or zell- for sugar plums is no true 
obedience. Pal: y's definition of virtue will find few 
defenders. Truth must be loved for truth’s sake; 
honour for honour’s sake ; duty for duty’s sake; and 
the welfare of mankind for mankind’s sake. But it 
is an enormous non sequitur to leap to the conclusion 
that a man owes no duty to himself; that it is base 
selfishness to desire the noblest kind of happiness, and 
aspire to the highest development of his being ; or that 
love—which is inseparable from the desire to behold the 
happiness and share the fellowship of those we love—is 
inconsistent with the loftiest religion. These and many 
like fallacies are implied in the doctrine that a religion 
is better in proportion as it sui, presses hope, love, and 
every noble aspiration, as well as fear and prudence; 
and appeals to a part only, not the whole, of man's 
moral nature. Disinterestedness is indeed a noble vir- 


tue when it means refusal to let any thought of our 
own ivterest hinder our concern for others. But it is 


no virtue at all if it means absence of all interes: of our 
own, all care for our own dignity, welfare, ani future. 
There are cases in which absolute self-sacrifice, like that 
of Arnold von Winkelried, commands our unbounded 
approval and admiration. But be would have been less 
noble, not more noble, if in that supreme moment of 
heroic devotion he had no regret for wife or children, 
home or friends; no wish that it could have been pos- 
sible for him to see the freedom and triumph ot the 
country he was dying to save. I protest with the whole 
force of my moral nature agaiust this abuse of such 
terms as disinterested’’—(cheers)—against this narrow 
stoical theory of human nature, and assert, in con- 
tradiction to it, that that religion must be the noblest, 
as well as the mightiest, which appeals to buman nature 
as a whole, giving due play, though no more than due, 
to every lawful native affection ef the soul; and, 
further, that whether what St. Paul calls“ that blessed 
hope” be a reality or an illusion, only the nublest, 
purest, and, in the truest sense, most uuselfish souls 
are capable of being moved to intense desire, and 
stimulated in right and benevolent action, by the pro- 
spect of an immortality: of perfect holiness, perfect 
love, and eternal converse with the source and archetype 
of all moral goodness. 


Mr. Conver closed with some reference to the 
attitude and temper of Positivist anti-theologians 
toward Christian Theism. Worship, as they had 
seen, was of the essence of religion. The worship 
of the Unknowable must needs be an inscrutable 
mystery. But the religion of humanity had its 
fully developed scheme of worship; its ritual, 
priest, church, even sacraments. 


Were it not that when it shall have become the uni- 
versal religion of the future, no profane or eceptical 
specta'ors will be left, it caunot be denied that the full 
growth of Pananthropism would present tosuch observers 
some temptation to levity. ‘The advration of mankind 
by mankind; the invocation of an incomprehensible 
and impossible ides] ; the worship uf a Supreme Being 
of which only a small part can exist at once—which is 
partly dead, partly bei: g born, and mostly awaiting 
development in a future which may destroy instead of 
devel ping it—by those who are engaged in making it 
wiser, better, aud happier, certainly presents a broad 
mark for satire. Perhaps some uneasy consciousness 
of this weak side of a system which, when confronted with 
Christian worsbip, cannot help looking like stage 
mimicry, explains the bitterness with which its all- 
herents assail Christianity. (Hear, hear.) Such worsbip 
as the Christian believes due to God, they profess to re- 
gard as immoral: a servile and grovelliog adulation, 
degrading to the offerer and to the receiver. Adulation, 
to confess truth! Baseness, to do that for which moral 
excellence is the one essential qualification—namely, to 
perceive the beauty and glory of a supreme love, 
purity, and righteousness, of which our own can be but 
the faint shadow! Humiliation, to take delight in 
contemplating at once the immeasurable distan @ and 


the essential likeness between the spark of pure | 


created, undecaying light which feeds the fire of 
goodness where:er it glows! Degradation, to look 
up to what is infin'tely above us, and to rejoice 
that neither goodness nor power, neither wisdom nor 
love, is finite and fragmeutary; or to love with bound- 
less love all that ought to be loved when it is mani- 
fested on an intivite scale! What is baseness, what is 
degradation, what deserves disdain, if it be uot this— 
to bo invapable of reverence, admiration, and self- 
annihilating love? (Cheers.) Let it be forgiven me if, 
for a moment, I lose the passionless calm of untroubled 
logic ; becanse we are here on moral ground, where it 


is shameful to be inseasible—( Hear, hear)—and because 


T am dealing with arguments which appeal to a 
righteous sense of moral indignation, and seek to sur- 
ronnd with contempt the very idea of Divine worship. 
Their object is, to enlist the religious emotions them- 
selves on the side of the denial of God. Worship is 
morally degrading when offered to a base object. It 
is intellectually degrading when offered to a fictitious 
object. But if Christian Theism is truth; if God is, 
and is what Christ taught men that He is, then we 
cannot assert too boldly that worship is the most ele- 
vating and loftiest exercise of which human bei: gs are 
capable. (Cheers.) To revere what deserves reve- 
rence, to obey what rightly claims ohedience, to trust 
what is worthy to be trusted, to admire enthusiasti- 
cally what is surpassingly admirable, as well as to love 
with all our heart what is infinitely love-worthy, is the 
very highway of moral elevation and ennoblement. 

At the close of the lecture Mr. Conder was 
loudly applauded, and the proceedings were brought 
to a close by the Rev. R. S. Russell pronouncing 
the benediction. 


| Correspondence, 


— 


CANON CURTEIS iN EXPLANATION. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—I fear that some of my words at the late 
Congress were ill-chosen, and have laid me open to 
misunderstanding. May I, then, ask you kindly 
to allow me space for a brief reply to the lecturet 
of last Friday, as well as to your own correspon- 
dent ? 

I beg leave to assure them both that nothing was 
farther from my thoughts than to be ‘‘ discourteous ” 
to any persons whatever. What I had in my mind 
was simply a certain system of procedure, which (it 
seems to me) was importing undeserved discredit 
and a quite unnecssary acrimony into an essentially 
honourable controversy. When two such high 
principles as justice and truth appear to be in jeo- 
pardy, Dissenters are not the men I took them for, 
if they caunot forgive a little plainness of speech. 

How far truth is compromised in the daily 
attacks made upon our Church and her ministers, I 
am quite sure that honourable men like Dr. Allon 
and Mr. Rogers cannot have the slightest idea. 
And how far justice is imperilled, when a Society 
for Liberating the Church from State Control“ 
pushes her, and all her belongings, into the arms of 
a powerful Erastian party, whose fixed purpose it 
is, not merely to ally, but actually to blend the 
Church with the State, may, we think, be 
left for religious Dissenters to decide. At 
any rate, the policy now pursued against us is one 
which we Churchmen find it very hard to under- 
stand; and in defending the churchyard-wall 
against intrusion from Romanists, Atheists, and 
Fanatics, we believe that we are simply fulfilling 
the sacred trust of maintaining order and peace in 
God’s house, and are keeping at arm’s length a 
deadly peril—which is far more imminent than 
Dissenters seem to think—of an Erastian Esta- 
blishment, to which our mild ideas of alliance 
are as water unto wine, 

If I am in error, 1 will gladly and gratefully 
accept any correction which the intelligent readers 
of your columns may be able to supply. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. H. CURTEIS. 
Lichfield, October 29, 1877. 


— AJZ——— — 


FRATERNISATION WITH THE CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sta, — The vagaries of the human mind are past 
finding out, and its flights inexplicable. Snow in 
summer and the dog-days in winter could not have 
surprised me more than Dr. Parker’s proposed 
concordat with the Anglican Church at any time ; 
but more especially just now, when the Ritualists, 
by putting in motion the machinery of the Esta- 
blisbment, show what it was ever capable of at any 
moment. Her rubrics might be interpreted Roman- 
ward—which recent decisions by the last courts of 
appeal abundantly demonstrate that they can : viz., 
a clergyman may teach that he can change a piece 
of baker’s brea into Christ's flesh, and a goblet of 
wine into His blood, (the Bennett judgment). A 
more recent one allows of the turning to the East— 
a practice abhorrent to God, aud reprobated as an 
abomination by the Prophet Ezekiel in no measured 
terms as being neither more nor less than sun- 


worship. The tacit permission given at the same 
time by Lord Cairns for administering the read in 
the Lord’s Supper in a circular form, the sun being 
round, unmistakably proving the heathen origin 
of the Eastward position as indicating the 
worship of that luminary which rises in the East 
(Ezekiel viii. 16). 

But to go on in regard to the dogmatic teaching 
of the English Church. We have the little child 
instructed in the belief that when an unconscious 
babe in its nurse’s arms, it was, on being sprinkled 
with a drop of water by a poor sinful man, made 
% member of Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven”; in a word, 
by the agency of a so-called Anglican priest 
regenerated—born again, and so qualified for 
eternal glory! thus making the Lord of Life, 
the mighty God, and everlasting Father, dependent 
upon the act of His creature. Does theruler of the 
City Temple enter into a concordat upon this? 
or does he make it an exception ? I should really like 
to know. 

But I presume before expressing a desire to 
fraternise with the Establishment be has looked 
into the Book of Common Prayer, or if he has not, 
I would call his attention to the Office prescribed 
for the Ordering of Priests. The prelate says tothe 
candidate, Receive the Holy Ghost, whosesoever 
sins you remit, they are remitted, and whosesoever 
sins you retain, they are retained, in the name, &c. 
Now, I regard such language as pure blasphemy, 
and calculated to foster those sacerdotal pretensions 
which constitute the very essence of that religion 
which claims the power of sacramental confession, 
and the soul-deluding announcement of the absolu- 
tion which follows hard upon it ! 

Are we to enter into agreement with the Anglican 
Church upon these points? Why, we might as well 
have a concordat with the Scarlet Lady at once, 


superfluous and nunecessary 

These Christ-dishonouring dogmas which I have 
commented on have caused me to withdraw from an 
Establishment which places the cart before the 
horse by putting the Church before the Church’s 
Lord, and makes the Divine Saviour dependent: upon 
sinful men for a soul’s admission into His eternal 
kingdom—when at length the crooked ways of 
priestcraft shall cease’to deceive, 

I am, your obedient servant, 
M. J. TAYLOR, M. A. 
Kensington, Oot. 26, 1877. 


DR. PARKER AND THE LIBERATION . 
SOCIETY. 7 
Tc the Editar of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—Although not a member of the ‘‘ sterner 
sex” to which Dr. Parker belongs, I trust you will 
not on that account refuse me a small space in 
your columns, As daughter and grand-daughter 
of men who bave done much for the Liberation 
cause, I beg leave to enter my protest, feeble 
though it may be, against the absurd letter of Dr. 
Parker’s which appeared in the Times. When 
Churchmen themselves, though no doubt many of 
them belong to the High-Church party, are wish- 
ing for disestablishment, does not this letter show 
a lamentable ignorance of the fact? And again, 
when he speaks of the State-Church as being a 
religious institution, with political restrictions and 
safeguards,” he forgets that these ‘‘ safeguards ” 
and ‘‘ restrictions” are not effective, as they once 
were; and that men safe within the pale of the 
Established Church are doing their best to lead 
their parishioners to Rome. 

Even if ali clergymen were evangelical in their 
preaching aud doctrine, we, as Dissenters and 
fellow Christians, claim the right of religious 
equality. Certainly the tone of the Church Con- 
gress struck me as being neither good nor 
„ satisfactory.” Are we, although equals in other 
respects, always to be treated with condescension 
because we are Dissenters ? | 

A political Dissenter is a necessity of the times, 
and has been so for more than 200 years. When 
the State-Church ceases there will be no need for 
4% political Diseenters,” and they will then cease to 
exist. Hoping that time will soon come, 

Believe me, Dear Sir, 
To remain (until then), 
A FEMININE POLITICAL DISSENTER. 

Kenilworth, Oct. 29, 1877. 

| To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Six, —I was equally surprised with yourself to 
see the letter which Dr. Parker wrote to the Times, 
a copy of which you give in last week’s Noncon- 
formist, and as you have sufficiently dealt with 


and declare the brave protest of our forefathers as 
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that in your able leader, I make no remarks what- 
ever upon it. My object in writing to you is to 
show how very inconsistent some men can be, and 
that there must be hidden motives for such conduct 
which we cannot fathom. Ina volame published by 
Dr. Parker some years ago on Church Questions, 
he points out in a very clear and forcible manner 
the many evils which arise from the Established 
Church system of promoting Christianity among 
the people ; and what is more—and that is what I 
wish to refer to particularly—he adds a postcript 


latest and best thoughts), in which he gives a most 
excellent testimonial to the Liberation Society and 
its leaders, and such a testimonial as few ever have 
given it. A portion of it is as follows: 
The misapprebensions as to the principles and polic 
22 
ily, every year is. dispelli oubt and esta- 
blishieg faith. To assist in this — work I transcribe 
the constitution of the society, confident that it 
requires only to be read with candour, to excite a pro- 
foundcr and livelier sympathy than has yet been 
rendered, even by asection of Nonconformists themselves. 


Here follows a statement of the ‘‘ Constitution,” 


The Liberation Society has taken its bold stand at the 
threshold of the Senate, and watched with loving 
interest the changeful fortunes of religious liberty, aod 
whenever unholy hands have threatened to do her 
violence, the society has uttered an awakening cry 
which bas summoned loyal legions to her aid. Noncon- 
formists can never fully estimate their obligations to 
this great society. It is of incalculable importance to 
have trained eyes, trained hands, trained hearts, per- 
petually engaged in the service of religious liberty, and 
such servants could not be had except through such 


on organisation. 
I am, Sir, yours &., 
South Creake, Norfolk. O. P. Q. 
THE CONFERENCE AT WYCLIFFE | 
CONGREGaTIONAL CHURCH, LEICESTER. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir,—As through some cause the brief summary 
of my paper read at this conference, which ap- 
peared in your columns last week, taken, I believe, 
from some local newspaper report, misrepresented 
in almost every particular what I did actually say, 
I think I must ask you for some opportunity to 
correct a few of the more important errors. 1. I 
had no unkind and supercilious remark about 
% namby · pamby year- books; but I did speak of 
„the namby-pamby creed which still appears in 
the Church records and year-books issued by the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales.” 2. 
I made no foolish reference to ‘‘ musty trust-deeds 
now so happily buried in chests”; but I did refer 
to the retired creeds buried —so far, happily 
enough—in some of our trust-deeds.” 3. I did not 
say that there were some signs sufficient 
to canse alarm of theological decay in the 
churches as in the early part of the 
eighteenth century.” I said that I had heard 
this asserted by some of the more fearful of 
our friends, and expressed myself as far from sym- 
pathising with such a view, whilst I alluded to cer- 
tain manifestations which might seem to support it. 
4. It is misleading to say that I ‘‘ complained of 
the dividing line which was built up in the 
eighteenth century.” On the other hand, I said I 
should pass no rough censure upon the past, and 
accepted denominationalism as it was. But I did 
express a conviction, very deep, that sore suffering, 
morally, theologically, and even spiritually, fell 
upon the churches on both sides of the hard dividing 
line, and I gave some reasons for this conviction ; 
and I further expressed my belief that, whatever 
might be God’s will for the eighteenth century, 
anything like a repetition of the process of the 
eighteenth century—though it were even only the 
shadow of such a process—was not His will for this 
century. 5. ‘‘ He believed that some of the separa- 
tions of the past were now being the means to 
draw masses of men together again. This, as is 
evident, is unmeaning nonsense. But I think 
I recognise in such a sentence some broken reflec - 
tion of the following words:—‘‘I believe that 
along with increasing individual differences on all 
sides, partly in consequence of them, there is a 
growing attraction between masses of men, between 
even most separated denominations of Christians. 
And if the separation was of God, the drawing 
together is of Him too. His Spirit moves variously 
with the different ages. 
Other mistakes, quite as real, but of secondary 
importance, I pass by ; and, since my address was 
read, so that there can be no possible mistake about 
these corrections, I shall be exceedingly obliged if, 
in simple fairness to me, you will allow these ex- 
planations to appear in your next issue. 
I am, yours truly, 
T. GASQUOINE. 


— —e * 


CLERICAL DOINGS AT NEWNHAM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

My Dear Sim, — The enclosed, written by a dis- 
tinguished solicitor of Newnham, appeared in the 
Gloucester Journal of last week, and speaks for 
itself, but it indicates very clearly what the 
‘* religions Dissenter is to expect after fawning 
and cringing to the political priests of the Esta- 
blished Charch. 

Yours very truly, 

D. GRIFFITHS, Pastor. 


Littledean, Newnham, Gloucestershire, 
Oct. 29, 1877. 


Sir,—A oung and unmarried, known as the 
Reverend T. J. ight, and who, strange as it may 
seem, is the „ liberal and worthy vicar, the 
Rev. E. C. Brice (unfortunately laid aside by old age), 
bas lately been employing a portion of his time in 
sending to young ladies and girls from the age of 
fifteen or sixteen years or upwards (whether to others I 
do not know, but I have not heard of any) printed 
cards, of which the following is a copy, save that I 
have, for the purpose of calling particular attention to 
it, altered the paragraph numbered 6 from Roman cha- 
racters, in which it was printed, into italics :— 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, Amen. I , being a com- 
municant of the Church of England, do hereby 
solemnly declare that I will, by God's help, observe 
the following rules to the best of my ability: 

** RULES or LII -I. To say private prayers regu- 
larly kneeling at least every morning and evenicg. 2. 
To receive the Holy Communion regularly on the 
Sunday in every month ualess reasonably hindered, 
when I will give notice to the pastor of the parish at 
least some time the day before. 3. To attend the 
Church service on Sundays and week-days as often as 
possible. Tokneel during prayer (unless suffering from 
infirmity), and to join heartily in the responses and 
singing. 4. To be reverent and to promote reverence 
in others in the public worship of God. 5. To give 
alms regularly according to the means which God has 
bestowed upon me. 6. Not to attend any place of wor- 
ship in England which does not belong to the Church of 
Enylond. 7. To try to promote the glory of God and 
the well-being of my fellow creatures according to my 


1,500 public-houses and beerhouses, and the chief 
constable is of opinion that if the number was 
reduced one-half there would be an improvement in 
the sobriety of the place ; but this is given with the 
remark that drunkenness in Sheffield is decreasing— 
that is, bearing in mind the increase in the popula- 
tion. 

Turning now to the busy and popvlous of 
Barrow, we have a much greater mass of facts, from 
which it appears that one of the chief evils of Barrow 
is the large amouat of liquor sold illegally. In 
Barrow there are 47 public-houses and 42 beer- 


| houses licensed to sell ‘‘on,” as well as 45 beer- 


houses licensed to sell off, and 11 grocers’ 
licences. Mr. Schneider, J.P., who gives the 
figures, graphically adds in regard to the beerhouses 
with off licences, ‘‘ These things are the curse 
of Barrow.” In 1870, the convictions for drun- 
kenness were 123 men and 6 women, and after 
passing the maximum number it bad increased in 
1876 to 318 men and 33 women, the number vary- 
ing with the increase or decrease of wages. Mr. 
Schneider believes that the off licences are “ the 
worst style of house that is licensed in England; it 
is impossible to have anything [else] so bad,” and 
that had the magistrates had discretionary powers 
the whole of the 45 would have been refused, with 
very few exceptions. Although the magistrates 
have tried to put down illicit drinking, and have 
had in four years 183 summonses for that offence, 
yet the superintendent states that complaints are 
more numerous now than ever. Both beer and 
spirits are consumed in the numerous houses in 
which illicit sale is carried on. The attraction is 
that they are ‘‘open at all hours; people can 
drink there all night, and then go out in the morn- 
ing; they can sleep off their drink in the house, and 
are not liable to any chance of the police catching 


ability, means, time, and opportunities. 
Name 


Witness 
Date 
%S. Peters, Newnham-on Severn.“ 
In one instance the reverend gentleman called upon 
a young lady, aged about sixteen years (many of whose 
nearest friends are Nonconformists), and, in the ab- 
sence of the parents, endeavoured to get ner to sign 
this precious document, but without success, From pro- 
ceedings such as these (regard being had to the framing 
and contents of the cards), most persons will be opinion 
that there is but one step to auricular confession, and 
it therefore behoves the Church le residing where 
such things are done to be on their guard, or they may 
wake up some fine morning to find that their daughters 
have * declared and promised, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that 
they will ‘‘ confess,” and, in so doing, reveal to the 
% confessor all the details of the domestic and private 
life of their parents’ household as far as they are 
known to them. Much might be added to the above, 
but for the present, — I forbear. 
ours obediently, — 
Tom GOoLp. 

- Newnham, Oct. 26, 1877. 


DRUNKENNESS IN SHEFFIELD AND 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — The last of the English towns brought 
specially before the notice of the Committee of the 
House of Lords on Intemperance, I propose now to 
notice are Sheffield and Barrow. In the character 
of their chief industry they are allied, but in other 

a very great difference between 
| ire town and the new capital of the 
Furness district. In few towns has the number of 
apprehensions for drunkenness fluctuated so much 
as in Sheffield, but it may be generally said to have 
increased with the increased wages of workmen, 
and last year the total number apprehended for 
drunkenness was 1,237, out of which number the 
percentage of females was 24°3— a percentage con- 
siderably increased in recent times. There is put 
in in regard to Sheffield a table of the apprehen- 
sions on each day of the week all through the year, 
from which it appears that Saturdays, Mondays, 
and Tuesdays are the days of the greatest appre- 
hensions, but there is in the summer months a 
slight variation from this order, which, however, 
holds good, on the average, throughout the year, 
both with regard to males and females. The 
prominent facts brought out with regard to Sheffield 
are stated by the chief constable, and the small 
proportion of apprehensions for drunkenness in com- 
parison with other towns may be accounted for by 
the statement that the quiet drunkard” is not 
interfered with in Sheffield—‘‘if a man is tipsy, 
and goes quietly away, it is not” the practice of 
the police to interfere with him. Coming to the 
question of female drunkenness the official explana- 
tion of the increase is that it is partly due to the 
association of women with men in. factcries and 
warehouses, and to their adopting men’s practices 
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in getting drunk. In Sheffield there are about 


. 


them. It is the opinion of the magistrates that a 


large proportion of the drunkenness in Barrow is 
| due to houses other than public-heuses and beer- 
houses in the ordinary acceptation of the term. At 


_ Barrow there is a clause in a epecial Act—that of 
the local corporation—which prohibits the keepirg 
of public dancing or music-rooms without 
licences, whether licensed for the sale of 
drink or not. When, last year, wages began 
to fall, the publicans began to have music 
and dancing, and the attention of the magi- 
strates was directed to the matter. Intimation was 
given that a licence was necessary, and twenty-two 
persons applied for licenses, three only being 
granted, and those only to places not licensed for 
the sale of drink. The result of this is stated as 
reducing the amount of drunkenness. ‘‘The 
dancing public were satisfied that they had there 
respectable places to which they could go for 
music and dancing, although they had it without 
drink.” Mr. Schneider’s opinion is that this 
separation between drinking and music and singing 
should be carried out generally throughout the 
country. It has been good for Barrow, he believes 
that it is needed in large towns, and as much in the 
country, and he would like that the principal pro- 
visions of the private Act should be made general 
throughout the country. 

The published evidence includes that of magi- 
strates and officials of other towns — such as 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Salford, Chester, Preston, 
Norwich, Portsmouth, Devonport, and Bristol. 
In some of these towns there are peculiarities, but as 
a rule, the general features of the evidence in regard 
to these places is that there is a growth of drun- 
kenness ; in some instances there are a larger number 
of alehouse or beerhouse licences, but in almost 
every case there is an enlargement of the number of 
licences for sale for ‘‘ off” consumption. There is 
@ general concurrence of opinion that the amount of 
drunkenness rises and falls with the rise and fall 
of wages ; and there is a unanimous chorus of com- 
plaint against the want of option on the part of 
magistrates to refuse the application for ‘ off’ 
licences. Generally it may be said that there is 
discontent with the licensing system as it is, but 
there is not unanimity in the suggestions for its 
amendment, whilst there is a tolerably general 
approval of the principle of the Act passed at the 
instance of Mr. Bruce. 

Gathering up the scattered threads, it may be 
broadly asserted that the increasing drunkenness in 
periods of increased prosperity is far from satisfac- 
tory, and the more so as it is apparent that it can- 
not just at present be greatly affected by legislation. 
The need is the greater, therefore, for the inculca- 
tion of the principles of true temperance, for with- 
out this, if legislation were to dam up the source 
from which the public appetite was supplied, it 
would burst out with increased force. The tempe- 
rance propaganda of the last thirty years has not 
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failed—it has not only impressed millions, but it 
has made its mark on legislation, and it will again. 
In what form that future legislation will be it is 
impossible to say, but all the facts and all the 
statistics which have been brought to light by the 
labours of the Lords’ Committee, point in one direc- 
tion inevitably. That direction is patent; the pre- 
liminary to all attempts to deal with the liquor 
traffic is that the issue of additional licences of all 
descriptions should be suspended until the whole of 
the laws affecting the granting and the exercise of 
those licences should be put on a more satisfactory 
footing. To that conclusion the experience of town 
and country points: for whilst earnest reformers 
are each propounding their favourite measures of 
reform for the licensing system, that which is so 
generally condemned not only exists unchecked but 
increases. The policy, therefore, of all reformers 
should be—first, to stop as speedily as possible that 
increase, and to continue the work of indoctrinating 
the public with temperance teaching pending the 
evolution of greater unanimity of opinion as to the 
most satisfactory mode of dealing with the drink 
traffic. Iam, &c., 
J. W. 8. 


CORPORATION REFORM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—It is pretty evident to all who take an 
interest in civic matters, that the Court of Alder- 
men of the Corporation of London by the rejection 
of Sir John Bennett after he has been thrice elected 
by the citizens of the Ward of Cheap, and their 
appointment of the twice-rejected Breffit in his 
place, have defied public opinion, and have declared 
to the world, so that he who runs may read, that 
the Corporation of the City of London imperiously 
requires reform. Such has been the opinion held 
by most thinking men these many years, but the 
recent action of the Court has recalled public atten- 
tion to the matter. 

I am not about to deny the right of the 
Aldermen to act as they have done. About 
that there can be no dispute. They have 
rejected a man whom they have disliked, before, 
and they may do 80 again. They have as much 
right to insult their fellow-citizens by the rejection 
of a too popular candidate as they have to make 
themselves ridiculous, as they invariably do when- 
ever they make a speech in Parliament or on a 
public platform. This is a free country—every man 
has a perfect right to make a fool of himself; and 
after all, Aldermen are but men! After the second 
contest the best friends of the Court hoped they 
would have availed themselves of the opportunity 
offered, and have beaten a retreat from a position 
which, if strictly legal in the narrow acceptation of 
that term, was as utterly indefensible on the ground 
of public policy as any act of usurpation ever 
attempted by a Stuart or a Guelph. The second 
rejection showed the Aldermen were resolved to be 
consistent. The third rejection was inevitable 
after the second; and now, I presume, that the 
matter is one not between the Court of Aldermen 
and Sir John Bennett, but between the few little 
men with big purses, who have, by means more or 
less questionable, got themselves elected as Alder- 
men, and the nation at large. 

J admire the pluck with which the battle was 
fought by Sir John. I rejoice in his victory. 
For long will be remembered his gallant fight 
on behalf of. his fellow-citizens. It may be 
that there are many Corporation reformers who 
might not have elected the impulsive Sir John 
as their leader in such a fight, but the 
Court of Alderman have made him a power in the 
land. He is bound to continue the contest, and will 
be a thorn in their sides for thany years to come. 
I pity the Corporation. They are bound to be 
ignominiously beaten. And I pity poor old Mr. 
Breffit, whom they bave dragged forth from con- 
genial obscurity into notoriety. Till the recent 
election no one had ever heard his name beyond the 
sound of Bow Bells, no one had a word to say 
against him, but wherever he makes his appea- 
rance in the street, or in City feeds, or in public 
life, there will be pointed at him the finger of scorn. 
This is the man,” it will be proclaimed, ‘‘whohas the 
meanness to become an Alderman after he had been 
twice rejected by the ward! This is the sham 
alderman imposed upon the ward in violation of 
all moral right and public decency !’ In time, if his 
life be spared, he will be Lord Mayor of London, 
and the Recorder at Westminster Hall will have 
the audacity to tell the judges that Mr. Breffit was 
the choice of the citizens. As an Alderman, Mr. 
Breffit has, already had to assist at the admini- 
stration of justice. I submit he is disqualified for 


such a position. Sir Hudibras was able by force 
of logic to prove an alderman’s a goose, but 
we owe it to Mr. Breffit that there is a lower depth 
still into which a man may sink, and be an alder- 
man all the same. A day or two after Sedan had 
been fought,and the humbled Emperor of France was 
on his way to his German place of detention, I was 
standing in the Chancellerie of the French Embassy 
at Brussels, and I remember well how it grated on 
my feelings to read on the wall, from which there had 
not been time to tear down, a proclamation, com- 
mencing, Louis Napoleon, by the grace of God and 
the will of the French people, Emperor of France.” 
Lord Mayor Breffit will, in a similar way, jar upon 
the public who know that he was no more the choice 
of his fellow citizens than the Man in the Moon. 
But the time has come to have done with perso- 
nalities, and to fight out the question of Corpora- 
tion Reform to the bitter end, It is not a question 
to be discussed solely with reference to the Ward 
of Cheap. It concerns more than the limited 
public that lives and moves and has its being be- 
tween what was once known as Aldgate Pump and 
Temple Bar. There are four millions of us who have 
a direct interest in civic good government, and who 
feel that the funds of the Corporation ought not to be 
wasted in guzzlings at Guildhall or Mansion House, 
and in voting after the manner of the court testimo- 
nials to one another. I have heard it said that the 
Court of Aldermen enjoys a good deal of patronage, 
and has large funds at its disposal, and that is the 
reason of the opposition to Sir John. I can quite 
believe it, for I am sure, as regards personal cha- 
racter, Sir John is as good as any other alder- 
man, including even the present Lord Mayor. 
But not alone London, but all England, is 
interested in this matter. With its enormous 
income, the Corporation of London entertains 
on the grandest scale, and it is a humiliating 
fact that the men who are thus elevated 
before the world, as the representatives of the 
old Corporation of London—a corporation which 
has such a grand historic past—are many of them 
unable to speak the Queen’s English properly ; 
have never mixed in good society in their lives; 
are merely men who have made a little money by 
shop-keeping ; and who, out of personal vanity, 
aspire to the performance of public duties which 
they are utterly incompetent properly discharge. 
I have known many Lord Mayors, and I have 
rarely known one who was not ridiculous. I have 
been to many a city feast, and I have never left it 
without being ashamed of the extravagant waste 
displayed and of the frothy compliments bandied 
about between one ungrammatical and stuttering 


alderman and another. I have never seen distin- | Y 


guished guests received in the City, or have heard 
of the Lord Mayor visiting Paris, or the chief towns 
of the land, without a shudder. } 

London is to my mind the grandest city 


wants and woes of mankind in every clime and age ? 
That there are peculiarities in Irish social and 
ecclesiastic life I readily admit; but Irish ques- 
tions cannot be thoroughly mastered except by men 
who have resided more or less in the Emerald Isle, 
and have studied for a time the—shall I say— 
idiosyncrasies of our brethren in their ever fair 
home across the Channel. I am not a Congre- 
gationalist d loutranre ; but what has made me an 
Independent in an English village, town, or city, 
would keep me a Congregationalist in most of, if 
not all, tho districts in Ireland where Indepen- 
dency is established or ought to exist. Your space 
this week will not allow of a longer letter than the 
one I forward; but may I ask our ministers and 
deacons to remember at this juncture the claims 
of the Sister Isle? and by liberal collections 1 trust 
the debt of the Irish Evangelical Society will be 
removed, and a balance placed in the hands of the 
kind and zealous treasurer, Mr. Scrutton, who, I 
am in honour bound to say, is not aware that 1 am 
advocating the cause of this society, in which he 
takes so deep an interest. Next week, by your 
permission, I will write at greater length. Let us 
not, however, even for one moment, overlook or 
undervalue the claims of our brethren in Ireland, 
who really need our sympathy and assistance, 
Very faithfully yours, 
AMICUS USQUE AD ARAS, 

Kensington, Oct. 29, 1877. 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION.—THE VISIT 
TO LUTTERWORTH. 
To the Editor of the Noncon ormist. 

Dear Sir,— Will you kindly allow me to correct 
a slight mistake which appears in your issue of 
October 24, in reference to the visit of the members 
of the Congregati Union to Lutterworth. It 
is there stated, The party were entertained at 
dinner by the minister the Con tional 
Chapel.” The dinner provided at the Denbigh 
Hotel was not given by myself, but by the members 
of m tion, who kindly undertook the 
p duty, and made the mente which 
contributed to the gratification of our visitors. I 
shail be glad if you will it me this correction 
= opportunity of giving the honour where it is 
ue, 


Yours as | faithfully 
M. F. WILKINSON, Minister. 
Lutterworth, October 29, 1877. 


Crime AND DruNKENNESS.—A terrible story is 
Borough ~ 2 

—— session on 
He says that drink and prostitution 
Of the 4,571 


told by the Rev. Father N 
Catholic chaplain of the 
in his annual report submitted at the 
Thursday. 
fill the female side of the pri 
Roman Uatholic women 


in the world. It is the residence of a Court. It is 2 — ae a ag ey 1 
the seat of Imperial legislation. Its stately vessels — wil 7 re the 5 bottl of attac! 


are met with on every sea. Its merchant princes 
have their agents in every land. All that is illus- 
trious in rank or talent in character finds in Lon- 
don a fitting sphere. And its Corporation should 
be one into which men would feel it an honour to 
be admitted ; and its Lord Mayor should be amsn 
of as much mark as the Prime Minister himself. 
In the present state of affairs, where the elec- 
tion is in the hands of a handful of men, it is im- 
possible to hope for well-qualified aldermen. But 
in the present state of public opinion the 
grotesque parody of a Lord Mayor and Corpora 
tion cannot surely exist much longer. All 
other corporations have been reformed, and sooner 
or later, London must submit to the inevitable law. 
I thank the Court of Aldermen for teaching us 
anew the necessity of Corporation reform. Let 
them continue as they have begun, and in a little 


while the whole rotten edifice will tumble about | Lig 


their ears. 
A LONDONER. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Str,—Will you kindly insert these few lines on 
behalf of Ireland and of the Irish Evangelical 
Society ? Last year by some manipulation or mis- 
understanding Ireland was overlooked, in part, by 
several of our churches in the October collections, 
It has become the fashion with one or two of our 
over-sentimental men, on the one hand, and of over- 
practical men on the other, to state, not to prove, 
that Congregationalism is not adapted to Ireland. 
What then becomes of what are called the stock 
arguments in favour of Independency, as a system 


of Divine origin, and thus adapted to meet the | 


committed 
reformatory effect ; 


and defence under its uncon le influence, and 
producing the most fatal consequences. Not a 
week passes without some one being brought to the 
rison whom drink has maddened and ro of all 
male decency ; whose language and actions are so 
horrible that they seem no longer rational beings, 
but fiends. Among the constant frequenters of 
this prison are a number of women who have lost 
all self-control, as well as decency ; who have been 
again and again without any deterrent or 
nothing but cumulative and 
long sentences will ever dosuch any good. Re ban | 
are hopeless, still society ought to be Ri 
from their ising influence, and the youn 
taught that they cannot adopt a vicious life wit 
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SUCCESSFULLY TREATED WITH DR. DE JONGH'S 
Licut-Brown Cop Liverk OI. — Dr. Hardwicke, 
Coroner for Central Middlesex, writes:—‘‘I bave 


t pleasure in ad my testimony to the 
. well 3 de 
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Liver Oil, a. yee 

it many years, and being satisfied that it is a 
pure Oil, very palatable, and more easily digested than 
the Pale Oils. It possesses medicinal properties which 
also render it more efficacious than other kinds of fatty 
Oils. In the — e r 4 
sumption, 80 ent in our cen . 
— use 51 Dr. de J ’s Light - Brown Cod Liver 
Oil is attended with manifold advantages; and I know 
of no therapeutic agent which, in connection with judi- 
cious sanitary measures, is better calculated to stay the 
ravages of those great consuming plagues of the British 
Islands. The Iodine, Bromine, and Phospborus in Dr. 
de Jongh’s Light-Brown Oil are undou efficacious, 
and being naturally combined with the most easily 
assimilated fatty substances, make it act both as food 
and medicine for many invalids who take it periodically 
with great bevefit to health.” Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 


Brown Cod, Liver Oil is sold e re 
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The Queen gave a ball on Friday evening to the 
servants, tenants, and gillies of the Balmoral and 
Abergeldie estates. Her Majesty and Princess 
Beatrice, and the Princesses Louise, Victoria, and 
Mand of Wales were present part of the time. The 
Dake of Richmond and Gordon dined with the 
Queen on Saturday. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice went to the 

ish church of Crathie on Sunday. The Rev. 
earson McAdam. minister of Polmont, officiated. 

The Princess of Wales and the Princesses Louise 
Victoria and Maud lunched with the Queen. 
On Monday night Hallowe'en was celebrated at 
Balmoral with the customary ceremonies, Her 
Majesty enjoying the proceedings as thoroughly as 
anyone present. 

The Qaeen and Princess Beatrice are expected to 
leave Balmoral about the 22ad of November for the 
south. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Marlborough 
House on Saturday from the Duke of Grafton’s 
Suffolk seat, where he had enjoyed two days’ sport. 
He has since been shooting at Windsor. 

It is reported from Abergeldie that Miss Knollys 
has had a relapse, and that the journey of the 
Princess of Wales and her daughters, which was 
to have been made yesterday, has been postponed 
in consequence. A valet in the service of the 
Prince of Wales has died of typhoid fever at Aber- 
geldie since the arrival of their royal highnesses on 
Deeside. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh arrived at 
Malta in the Sultan on Saturday morning, the 
Osborne conveying the royal children and suite. 

It is reported that the Marquis of Lorne is to be 
raised to the peerage, and will shortly vacate his 
seat for Argylishire. 

M. Pietri writes to the Times to contradict the 
report that the Empress Eugénie has taken Steep- 
hill Castle, Ventnor, for the winter, in consequence 
of Prince Louis Napoleon having been recommended 
by a physician to spend the approaching winter in 
a soutbern climate. M. Pietri says that the Prince 
is in strong and robust health, and no physician has 
been consulted about him. 

Lord Beaconsfield is on a visit to the Marquis of 
Abergavenny, at Eridge Castle, near Lewes. . 

Parliament has been formally prorogued to 
Dec. 19. : 

The whole of the Cabinet Ministers, with the 
exception of Lord Beaconsfield, have accepted the 
invitation of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs to the 
Guildhall Banquet on Nov. 9. The answer of the 
Prime Minister is daily expected. 

The post of Lord Justice of Appeal, vacant by 
the resignation of Lord Justice Amphlett, has heen 
offered to, and accepted by, the Hon. Alfred 
Henry Thesiger, Q C , to the great astonishment of 
the profession. Such an appointment is considered 
ominous and unprecedented. 

It is authoritatively anncunced that Alice Rhodes 


on the other three Penge convicts has been com- 
muted to penal servitude for life. 

Oo Saturday. when Mr. Alderman Finnis took 
his seat in the Mansion House Police-court, he was 
informed that there was neither charge nor summons 
for hearing, and that, in accordance with the usual 
practice, he would be entitled, as would each of the 
officers, to a pair of white kid gloves. 

Mr. Breffit, who was several times rejected by 
the Ward of Cheap in opposition to Sir John 
Bennett, and was last week chosen alderman for 
the ward at a special meeting of the Court of 
Aldermen. has written to Sir John Bennett offering 
to renew Sir John’s appointment as deputy of the 
Ward of Cheap. Sir John replied that he would 
neither be consulting his personal dignity nor the 
rights of the electors if he stooped to recognise, 
much less take office under, one who sits solely as 
the nominee of the Court of Aldermen and in the 
defiance of the decisively-expressed will of the 


ward, 

Mr. Plimsoll, M.P., had a narrow escape last 
Wednesday. He was riding in the carriage of Mr. 
Newton, of Thornclifte, whom he had been visiting, 
when the carriage came into collisior with a cart. 
The hon. gentleman and the coachman were thrown 

ainst the splash board, and the horse began to 
plunge. Mr. Plimsoll jumped out of the carriage, 
and fortunately escaped injury. 

An inquest was held on Saturday at Leicester 
concerning the death of Mr. Sidney Ellis, aged 
twenty-six, son of Mr. Ellis, chairman of the Mid- 
land Railway Company, who on Friday was found 
insensible in the laboratory at the back of his 
father’s house, and died shortly afterwards. He 
had been experimenting with hydrocyanic acid, and 
it was the opinion of the medical men who were 
called that Mr. Ellis, who was short-sighted, had 
stooped over the acid (the most fatal of all poisons), 
and, inhaling the vapour, was struck down almost 
instantly. It was stated that probably the de- 
ceased was not fully aware of the potency of the 
drug, and also that masks were generally worn 
when it was being used. The jury returned the 
verdiot— Died from the accidental inhalation of 
hyd rocyanic acid vapour.” 

Expense is given as the Government’s ground of 
objection to the earlier opening of Kew Gardens. A 
letter on the subject was read on Saturday evenin 

at the annual dinner of the Richmond Cricket Clu 
from the First Commissioner of Works, stating that 


made to meet the views of the public, bat to make 
the alteration general would involve too much 
expense. 

Mr. F. H. O'Donnell, M. P., delivered a lecture 
in Liverpool on Sunday to a large audience on 
Ireland: the Civiliser of Europe.” The bon. 
member strongly condemned the Governmert for 
keeping political prisoners in confinement, and 
urged his hearers to be obstructive until perfect 
educational liberty had been guaranteed to the 
Irish people, 

After a strike extending over eight weeks, the 
operative cotton-spinners of Bolton and its district 
resumed work on Monday, at the reduction which 
was the original cause of difference, subject to a 
revision of the standard lists of prices. In wages 
alone the operatives have lost during the cight 


weeks the strike has lasted a sum of not less than 


80, 000“., while the tax upon their Central and Local 
Associations has entailed an additional burden of 
20,000/., bringing the total loss up to 100,000/. 

Mr. Durbam, A. R. A, the sculptor, died on 
Saturday at his residence, 21, Devonshire-street, 
Portland - place, in his fifty-ninth year. Mr. 
Durbam's Memorial of the 1851 Exbibition in the 
Horticultural Gardens, Kensington, is the greatest 
of his outdoor works. His best classical group was 
among the Royal Aca lemy works of 1875, and was 
entitled Leander and the Syren.“ 

The Dean of Westminster on Saturday evening 
delivered an address to the students of University 
College, Bristol, on the education of after-life. He 
first referred the teachers to the advantages which 
must accrue to any community from being brougbt 
into association with superior intelligen se. Bidding 
the students remember the advantages and the dis- 
advantages which an education in after-life 
involved, and giving them a general encouragement 
and a general warning, he pointed out that there 
were at least two departments of human knowledge 
open to those who wished to instract themselves— 
science and literature. 

The revision of the Parliamentary register at 
Birmingham, which was concluded after several 
weeks’ prozeedings on Tuesday last, has resulted 
in a substantial gain for the Liberals. Out of 
5,603 new Liberal claims 4.286 have been sustained, 
and out of a total of 5 972 Conservative objections 
(there were no new Conservative claims) only 2,636 
have been allowed, the net result being an addition 
of some 1,650 Liberal votes to the register. 


Ashford elected its first school board on Friday, 
returning thereto three Churchmen, two Noncon- 
formists, and two independent candidates. The 
electors were very impartial in their rejection of 
candidates—one 4 9 and one Nonconformist 
being unsuccessſul. 

Great interest is excited at Plymouth by the 
municipal elections. For many years the Liberals 
were largely in the majority, then followed four 
years of Conservative 8 the chairman of 
the Conservative Association being thrice mayor. 
Six aldermen have now to be elected, and the 
Liberals have only to gain one seat to be able to 
control the aldermanic elections. 

The Hon. Geo C. Brodrick was, at Wedues- 
day’s meeting of the School Board for London, pre- 
sided over by Sir Charles Reed, uvanimously 
elected one of the representatives for Westminster, 
in place of the late Mr. Danby Seymour. Sir 
Charles Reed announced that over 5001. had been 
collected by the gern * the 3 

nnies and pennies, with the test goodwill, for 
the Indian Famine Relief 4 

An inquest was held at Bath on Monday on the 
body of the Rev. Cornelius Cowley, Baptist mini- 
ster, of London, who was found dead in his chair in 
his bedroom on Saturday morning. He went to 
Bath to preach on two Sundays at Providence 
Chapel. The verdict was Death from natural 
causes. 

Mr. Gladstone still remains in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, visiting about. On Monday, 
at the Bray railway - station, a Roman Catholic 
priest took occasion to explain to the right hon. 
gentleman the objection entertained by his co-reli- 
gionists to the University Bill of the late Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone stated that his desire had 
always been to see Trinity College a national 
University. 

The Right Hon. W. P. Baxter, M. P., addressed 
his constituents on Monday night at Arbroath, and 
expressed himself in favour of the equalisation of 
the county and burgh franchise, and opposed to 
any patched alliance between the Liberals and the 
Irish Ultramontanes. Referring to the Russo- 
Turkish war, he said he believed it would result in 
the freedom of Bulgaria between the Danube and 
the Balkans. 

At a meeting of the two hundred” convened 
by the Southwark Liberal Association last evening, 
the question of nominating two candidates to con- 
test the borough at the next general election was 
discussed, and eventually adjourned for one month. 

The Mansion House Indian Famine Relief Fund 
now amounts to 431,000/, of which 405,000/. has 
been transmitted to Madras. 

Very little progress has been made since Mon- 
day in the recovery of the bodies from the High 
Blantyre Colliery. The workings have been found 
to be much more full of afterdamp than was 
anticipated, and the task of exploring the mine, 
without running the risk of another casualty, 
will be tedious and protracted. In addition to 
firedamp it has been found that there bas been a 
serious accumulation of water in some of the 
workin About seventy bodies have been re- 


on Bank Holidays some arrangements might be 


— 


the mine. The number of those who have perished 
may be set down at 208, representing almost the 
total annibilation of the male population of the 
village of Stonefield. Her Majesty has erent a 
handred guineas to the Relief Fund, and at a 
meeting of the committee on Monday it was 
announced that there were already 1,500/. available 
for distribution. 


Mistcellantous. 


— — 


Mr. Jonx Neve, or TUDDENHAM.—We regret 
to record the decease, from apoplexy, of this 
venerable gentleman, whose name will be familiar 
to many of our readers. His death, which was 
very sudden, took place at Ipswich on Monday 
week in his seventy-eighth year. Mr. Neve (says 
the Suffolk Chronicle) might be considered as one 
of the few remaining of the old stock who wore the 
mantle of their Puritan forefathers. A good honest 
heart gave vitality to — convictions ; and, of 
course, he had little sympathy with priestly prig- 
gishness on the one hand, and perhaps on the other 
lacked sympathy with modern theology. For 
more than fifty years Mr. Neve resided at Tudden- 


| ham, on the borders of this town, having left his 


farm in 1876. He was for many years a member 
of the Woodbridge Board of Guardians, and for a 
long period the acting vice-chairman. Up to the 
time of his death he was chairman of the School 
Board of the united district of Tuddenham St. 
Martin. For more than half-a-century he had been 
a prominent member of the Baptist churca at Stoke, 
Ipswich, and was well known and highly-respected 
amongst the Dissenters in the county. 

Tue Howarp AssocraTion.—A meeting of the 
Committee of the Howard Association was held 
on Monday afternoon at their offices, Bishopsgate 
Without, under the presidency of Mr. Francis Peek 
(of the London School Board). There were also pre- 
sent Mr. Lightly Simpson (ex-chairman of the Great 
Eastern Railway), Mr. Samuel Gurney, Mr. J. Hen- 
dereon (Her Majesty’s Inspector of Factories). Mr. 
E. Sturge (honorary secretary Anti-Slavery 
Society), Mr. Stafford Allen, Mr. J. Groom, Mr. 
H. G Chalkley, Mr. Charles Smith, and Mr. W. 
Tallack, secretary. Amongst various subjects of 
discussion the Penge case was considered, and the 
following resolation was unanimously adopted, on 
the motion of Mr Henderson, seconded by Mr. E. 
Sturge :— ‘‘That the committee of the Howard 
Association desire to place on record their sense of 
the wise and very careful manner in which the 
Right Hon. R. A. Cross, as Home Secretary, has 
decided to recommend the extension of the royal 
prerogative of mercy to the four Penge convicts 
recently sentenced to death. But, at the same 
time, the committee are very decidedly of opinion 
that this case affords a fresh and striking example 
of the evils of the capital penalty, and of the great 
danger and responsibility which attend its enforce- 
ment ; and that it further shows the necessity for 
the establishment of a court of appeal for a 
solemn and regular decision in all similar in- 
stances, irrespective of tne presence or absence 
of promptings by casual public agitation.”— 
Another question which claimed the attention of 
the committee was that of the importance of more 
cumulation of sentences in the case of inveterate 
misdemeanants as a needful measure both of mercy 
and deterrence. As an illustration of the pressin 
necessity for such an improvement, Mr. Mallack 
infor med the committee that when he visited York 
Castle Gaol, three weeks ago, there was in the 
prison a woman who was undergoing her one 
hundredth and fiftieth term of useless, or worse 
than useless, short imprisonment.—The com- 
mittee were also of opinion that severer sen- 
tences should be passed on persons committing 
crimes of violence, as compared with offences 
against property. 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE.—The British Vice-Consul 
at Ferrol has taken charge of the ship Cleopatra, 
having the obelisk on board. It is unde that 
the Cleopatra will remain in Ferrol over the winter, 
whilst the question of salvage is determined in the 
Admiralty Court, the owners of the Fitzmaurice 
having refused Mr. Dixon’s offers. Mr. John Burns, 
of Castle Wemyss, suggests that national 
should be under national care, and that now Cleo- 

tra's Needle has been marvellously rescued from 

estruction, the Admiralty should take in hand its 
safe conduct to this country. Captain Evans, of 
the screw-steamer Fitzmaurice, in a letter to the 


| owners (Messrs. Burrel and Son, Glasgow), dated 


Ferrol, October 18, describes the rescue of the 
obelisk. The Fitzmaurice, it may be mentioned, 
was bound from Middlesbrough to Valencia with 
a cargo of pig iron. Captain Evans says :—‘‘I 
left Middlesbrough on the 9th inst., and encoun- 
tered heavy head winds till the l4th. It then blew 
a terrible gale, and I had to lay to until 9 am. on 
Monday ; put the vessel on her course again, the 
wind blowing from the south-west. The 7 
of Sunday night it had been south-west, . a 
fearful sea. About 5 p.m. on Monday, away on the 
lee-beam, I saw what appeared to be the bottom of 
aship. I put the helm of the Fitzmaurice hard up 
and bore down upon it. Just at dusk I found that 
it was Cleopatra’s Needle. There was then too 
much sea on to board it, and I waited with great 
difficulty on account of the rough weather till day- 
light on Tuesday morning. Then we boarded the 
obelisk ship, and got it perfectly fastened by noon, 
slipping two Qin. hawsers aboard of her. When we 


| covered, and there are still more than a hundred in 


towed away for about two hours both ropes 
| parted, from the strain put upon them by the 
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heavy sea. Again launched a boat and screwed 
the hawsers, and had to tow very slow on account 
of the heavy sea. Next morning it blew a heavy 
gale from the south-east and both ropes parted 
again. Put out the boat, and with great difficulty 
fastened them again, and managed te get into this 
port (Ferrol) at 9.30 p. m.“ Captain Evans adds 
that, from the way in which the ballasting of the 
obelisk ship had been done, it appeared to be the 
work of soldiers and not of sailors. 

Tue Late MR. JoHN Cooker, or Braprorp.— 
On Wednesday, October 17, the late Mr. John 
Cooke, of Bradford, was interred at Undercliffe 
Cemetery, in the presence of a large number of 
friends and gentlemen representing various churches 
and societies. The Rev. R. P. Macmaster con- 
ducted the funeral, assisted by the Rev. T. G. 
Rooke, B.A., President of Rawdon College. Mr. 
Macmaster, in the course of his address, adverted 
to the character, reputation, and active labours of 
the deceased, who had been at Bradford for thirty- 
seven years, and during a great part of that time 
had in public and hice exercised a great influence 
for good, and was known as a devoted and benevo- 
lent Christian gentleman. Mr. Cooke (he said) 
was a man of firm principle. He did not act from 
blind impulse, but from intelligent conviction ; 
and, consequently, when he took a stand he was 
generally able to defend it, and ready to serve it 
or suffer for it. The fact that he was a Christian 
did not hinder him from asserting his rights as a 
citizen. He made no secret of his political creed 
as an out-and-out Liberal, or of his ecclesiastical 


polity as a sturdy Nonconformist, or of his deno- 


minational prefererces as a Baptist, while at the 
same time he was ready to give the right hand of 
Christian fellowship to the friends of Christ 
of every name. The speaker referred to 
Mr. Cooke’s philanthropy and hospitality, and 
his readiness to help with his time, counsel, and 
means every good cause, and his neighbours in dis- 
tress. As a member of the committee of Rawdon 
College his services were invaluable, and he heartil 

supported the various institutions connected wit 

his denomination, and others outside of it. He 
suffered much and long in his last illness, but he 


(Mr. Macmaster) had seen him in his last moment, 


how his face shone, and how his spirit seemed to 
live in the precincts of heaven, and how to the last 
his faith was unclouded, and his interest in 
others unabated. On the following Sunday Mr. 
Macmaster preached a sermon in Hallfield Cha l, 
Bradford, in connection with the death of Mr. 
Cooke. The preacher chose for his text Matt. 
xxv. 23, and spoke of the deceased in his more 
immediate connection with the Church. They 
2 recognised his intense attachment to God's 

ouse, his t delight in Gospel truths, his tender 
. N or souls, and his constant interest in the 

uro 


THe Late Sir Trrus SALr's WILL. — The will 
and codicils of the late Sir Titus Salt, Baronet, of 
Crow Nest, near Halifax, and of Saltaire, near 
Bradford, have been proved in the Wakefield Dis- 
trict Registry. The will is dated Jan. 18, 1871, 
and there are two oodicils— one dated Jan. 4, 1873, 
and the other July 28, 1876. The personal estate is 
sworn under 400,000/. An endowment of 30,0001. 


is provided for the benefit of the sick and aged poor 


of Saltaire and the neighbourhood, and power is 
given to the testator’s widow, Lady Salt, and his 
son, Mr. Titus Salt, to settle a scheme for its appli- 
cation. The almshouses and the dispensary at 
Saltaire, the mausoleum, the Saltaire Club and 
Institute, and the Sunday and day-schools are also 
given to Lady Salt and Mr. Titus. The furniture, 
plate, pictures, carriages, &c., at Crow Nest, and 
an immediate legacy of 2,000/., are given to the 
testator’s widow, also an annuity of 5,000/. and 
a life interest in the Crow Nest Estate. 
Several annuities are also given to relatives 
of the testator and legacies to domestic servants, 
varying according to duration of service. 
Legacies of 100,000/. each are given to the 
testator’s sons, Sir William Henry Salt (the present 
baronet) and Mr. Herbert Salt, and a legacy of 
80,000/. is settled upon each of the testater’s three 
daughters. A further legacy of 100, 000l. is be- 
queathed to trustees, to be invested in the purchase 
of real estate, which is to be settled so as to form 
a permanent provision for the baronetcy, Subject 
to the payment of the legacies and annuities, the 
whole of the personal estate is given to the tes- 
tator’s three sons, George, Edward and Titus, who 
were engaged with him in the business carried on 
at Saltaire at the time of his death. The estate at 
Crow Nest (subject to the life interest of the tes- 
tator's widow), the mills, cottages, and works at 
Saltaire, and all other real estate, are devised to 
the testator’s four sons and his son-in-law, Mr. 
Henry Wright, in trust (after making provision for 
ayment of any legacies or annuities which may not 
provided for out of the personal estate) for his 
residuary legateees, Messrs. George, Edward, and 
Titus Salt, equally as tenants in common. The 
will contains numerous clauses for facilitating the 
carrying out of its provisions ; and Messrs. George, 
Edward, and Titus Salt are appointed executors, 
ly whom the will and codicils have been proved, — 
Bradford Observer. 


THe TRIALS AT THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL CouRT. 
— The case of the ‘‘ Blackheath highwaymen” 
came before the Common Serjeant at the Central 
Criminal Court on Monday. Two youths named 
Dinham and Hyslop, described as journeymen 
bakers, were tried on a charge of robbing Mr. 
Hodgson, assistant solicitor to the Treasury, on 
Blackheath in May last. It was proved that the 


: 


two prisoners, who lived at Portsmouth, came up 
to London last May, and were lodging at 
Greenwich about the time the robbery was 
committed; and that they had been found 
dealing with two bank - notes which were 
stolen from Mr. Hodgson. They were arrested 
at Portsmouth in July, and in the posses- 
sion of Dinham there was found a revolver and a 
book called ‘‘ Claude Duval, or the Dashing High- 
wayman.” The jury found both prisoners Guilty,” 
but strongly recommended them to mercy on 
account of their youth, The Common Serjeant 
sentenced each of them to seven years’ penal servi- 
tude.—On Friday Messrs. Baxter Langley, William 
Swindleharst, and Edward Saffery, who had been 
found guilty on the previous day of conspiring to 
1 the Artisans’ Dwelling mor ay were 
brought up to receive sentence. Baxter 
Langley said that, however great may have been 
the indiscretion into which he had been betrayed, 
he had not to reproach himself with any act that 
was inconsistent with the professions of honesty 
and integrity by which he had so zealously and 
constantly abided. He denied that either con- 
spiracy or fraud had ever entered into his mind. 

e was surprised when he found that by receiving 
a gift from a man who had made a profit out of 
a transaction he would be liable to criminal pro- 
ceedings. In the present shattered state of his 
health even a lenient sentence would be a great 
punishment, because the effect of the proceedings 
taken against him would be ruin and destruction 
should he live to come out of prison, which he 
doubted. Swindlehurst alluded to the spotless 
character he had formerly enjoyed, his efforts on 
behalf of the working men, and his faithful services 
as manager to the company. Mr. Commissioner 


Kerr, in ing sentence, said the court 
had not overlooked the fact that this was 
the first case of its kind. The Attorney- 


General had prayed for judgment only on 
the conspiracy counts, and had therefore relieved 
him from passing a sentence of seven years’ al 
servitude on at least Langley and Swindlehurst, 
and avoiding the necessity of having the point 
of law raised argued in another court, where, he 
believed, it would have failed. The sentence on 
Langley and Swindlehurst was that they be impri- 
soned for eighteen months, and that Saffery be 
imprisoned for twelve months, with hard labour.— 
The trial of the detectives Clarke, Palmer, 
Meiklejohn, and Druscovich, and of Mr. Froggatt, 
solicitor, for — to defeat the ends of 
justice, was commenced at the Central Criminal 
Court, on Wednesday, before Mr. Baron Pollock, 
and has been proceeding day by day. Kurr's 
evidence - in- chief has Fons ie | much time, 
and on being brought to a close, he 
was cross-examined by Mr. Montagu Wil- 
liams on behalf of Meiklejohn, his testimony 
throwing light on the character and proceeds of the 
various frauds, of the persons engaged in them, and 
the division of the spoil. The examination-in-chief 
of the convict Benson, in the case of the four detec- 
tives and Mr. Froggatt, solicitor, at the Central 
Criminal Court, was continued yesterday, and was 
not concluded when the court adjourned. 


Glennings. 


Silence in the court! thundered a Kentucky 
judge the other morning: a half-dozen men have 
— convicted already without the court’s having 
been able to hear a word of the testimony ! ” 

„And isn’t there an old gardener somewhere 
about here, too, Mrs. Maloney? Pat Riley I think 


his name is.. Know him, is it, me leddy? And 
isn’t he a relation of mine? Shure, he wonst 
wanted to marry me sister Kate! 


A close-fisted man invited a friend to dinner, and 
provided only two mutton chops. Upon removing 
the cover he said, ‘‘ My friend, we have a Lenten 
entertainment; you see your dinner before you.” 
Taking the two chops on his own plate, his friend 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, but where is your dinner? 

A grocer being solicited to contribute to the 
building of achurch, promptly subscribed his name 
to the r in the following manner :—‘‘ John 
Jones (the only place in town where you can get 
eleven pounds of sugar for a dollar), twenty-five 
cents.” —American Paper. 

A Turkish paper has discovered that Mr. Glad- 
stone is the son of a Bulgarian 4 at Kus- 
tendje! His opposition to the Turks is caused 
by the fact that the request of the Sultan that he 
would put the finances of the Porte in order was 
ent withdrawn, His name means lust for 

0 

The coloured people held a meeting recently, in 
Caldwell County, N.C., to pray for rain. One 
brother was called upon who prayed after this 
manner — 0 Lord, us poor niggers is perishin 
dis year; an’ ef you don’t gib us rain we wi 

rish next year, too. So, good Lord, gib us rain. 

on’t gib us one of dese slippery-slappies ; but do, 
good Lord, gib us one ob dem gully-waehers and 
trash-movers.”—American Paper. 

Is this a foreign country’? asks an American 
met Russian leather is made in Connecticut, 

rdeaux wine is manufactured in California, 
French lace is woven in New York, Italian marble 
is dug in Kentucky, Marseilles linen is produced 
in Massachusetts, English cassimere is made in New 
Hahpshire, Parian art work comes from a 8 in 
Boston, Spanish mackerel are caught on the New 

Jersey t, and Havana cigars are rolled out by 
the million icago. ) 


THE MARVELS oF FEMALE FasHrons.—One of 
the fashion journals states that, in order to vary 
coloured stockings, these alone being considered d 
la mode, the feet in some are made different from 
the leg; for instance, the foot may be rose - colour 
and grey, and the leg sky - blue; or the one may be 
yellow and browa, and the other silver · gray. 

An ANECDOTE OF THE Porz has gone the round 
of all the Italians papers. A 8 of 
Bologna, by dint of importunity, obtained the signal 
favour of the Pope sitting to him. After two un- 
successful attempts, His Holiness was waxing 
impatient ; but the artist besought him to give him 
a third trial, The trial was allowed, and the result 
was a good likeness. A few days later the photo- 
grapher reappeared before the Holy Father with 
the specimens of his skill; but the Pope was 
somewhat angry, and said, ‘‘ You tried my patience 
too hard, but it will be the last time.” Then he 
took one of the photographs and wrote under it— 
‘“L’ultimo mio ritratto, Pio IX.” A French 
Ultramontane offered 20,000f. for the negative of 
the photo, but the artist would not part with it at 
any price. 

A Russtan Romance,—An interesting marri 
was celebrated the other day at Moscow, the bride 
being a lady of considerable beauty, boundless 
wealth, and aged twenty-two. The bridegroom 
was fourscore-and-six, and his profession was that 
of begging. The fact is, that the young lady’s for- 
tune could come to her only upon marriage. Her 
relatives bad fixed upon a parti who was particu: 
larly obpoxious to her. Still she wanted her for- 
tune, and accordingly she cast her thoughts upon 
an old beggar man to whom she had been generous 
for some years, and she undertook to pay him 300 
roubles if he would marry her and straightway 
depart, never to see her any more. These con- 
ditions he cheerfully accepted, and the marriage 
took place, all the beggars of the town assembling 
to see the ceremony. —May‘air. 


LecaL EXAMINATIONS.—The examinations for 
calls to the Bar have been, as is usual in this term, 
heavily attended. There are about eighty-five 
gentlemen up, and from the scorching exami- 
nation in common law that took place, it is 
probable that almost all of them will be 
‘‘down” when the list comes out. The case 
of one young gentleman is peculiarly hard. He 
had been up for examination thrice before, but 
unfortunately could not retain his grasp of more 
than two subjects at the same time, always letting 
the third slip. The first time 3 in common 
law and equity, but was ploughed in real property. 
The second time he passed in real property and 
common law, but stumbled over equity. Again 
he went up, and this time he had mastered bo 
equity and real property, but was floored at 
common law. Upon the board of examiners con- 
sidering these circumstances, they thought it would 
be sufficient if this unlucky young gentleman were 
examined in the one subject he required, instead of 
going again through all three. But his fate still 
pursues him, for the examination in common law 
to which I have referred has, I believe, left him 
with as little hope as buoys up the rest of his 
confreres.— Mayfair. 

SoMETHING LIKE A Monstrer.—The Sea Serpent’s 
nose will no doubt be completely put out of joint 
by a monster supposed to be a pterodactyl- 
plesiosaurus, who has just made its appearance in 
the United States. The other daya reliable boy 
in the employ of Mr. Jabez Smith, of the American 
Bottom, seven miles south-east of Cahohia, in the 
State of Missouri, was sent by his father to drive 
home a brindled bull from a meadow. As the bo 
entered the field he saw emerging from the w 
a horrible object. It had the head of a 
wolf, a neck twenty feet long, an enormous bill 
with immense fangs, and a mane of coarse red hair. 
It was snorting fiercely and cracking its jaws 
together with a snap as it moved, or rather 
writhed towards the bull upon short legs, with long 
claws, and trailing behind it a barbed tail twenty 
feet in length. On nearing the bull it swept round 
and round the animal in narrowing circles, at last 
making a pounce upon him. A fierce battle ensued, 
which lasted a considerable time. The monster 
curled its tail round a huge oak stump ry 4 the 
progress of the encounter, and roared and wed 
even more loudly than the bull. At first the 
monster seemed to have the best of the fight, but it 
had met with its matchin the bull, and after receivin 
severe punishment, prudently unfolded a pair of 
huge wings, rose upwards in the air like a gigantic 
bat, and with a wild hoarse cry flew off in a south - 
westerly direction, towards the “aed into 
which it dropped and disappeared. The bull lost 
one horn, one ear, and most of its hair. The scene 
of the battle has, according to the St. Louis 
Republican, since been visited by Professor 
Mellersei, president of the Cahohia ee 
and Zoological Society, who found it pervaded by a 
distinct ‘‘snaky smell,” and on examination of 
the claw marks on the bull’s back has no doubt 
that the monster belongs to the prehistoric pericd. 


a — AM —— — — 


The third volume of Mr. Theodore Martin's 
„Life of the Prince Consort will be published by 


| Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. early in December. 


It will include the period of the Crimean War. 

Mr. Edmund Ollier, the author off Cassell's 
History of the War between France and Germany, 
is now engaged in writing a history of the Russo- 
Turkish War, which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, in serial form, 
with illustrations. | . 
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NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by C. d. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


VOLUME 1. containing the FOUR GOSPELS, will be ready shortly. 


„ Extracts from the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol’s 
Preface, indicating the scope of this very important Work, 


will be forwarded on application to the Publishers, Messrs. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Belle Sauvage Yard, Luahate Hill, London. 


THE MOST APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOK. 
TWENTY-SECOND EDITION. 


DR. FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES, 


Cloth, 24s.; morocco, £2 2s. 
and all Booksellers. 


CASSELL, Perrer, and GALrix, London; 


JUST READY. 


THE HALF-GUINEA ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


Containing nearly 1.000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Specially executed for this Edition from Original Photographs, and other 


authentic sources, including monuments, coins, medals, seals, &c. Printed in clear, readable Christ 


type, with References, 1,248 pages, crown 4to. Strongly bound in cloth, 10s, 6d. Can be also 
had in leather bindings in great variety. 


CASSELL, Perrer, and GALrIx, London; and all Booksellers. 


NOW RE ADY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH RELIGION. 


By Professor HENRY MORLEY. 


Being Vol. II. of CASSELL'S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.” Illustrated throughout 
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SUMMARY. 


Tux entire results of the French elections, 
with the exception of those in the colonies, are 
now known. In the second ballots on Sunday 
the Conservatives, or, as they ought to be 
called, the Destructives, gained the advantage, 
especially the Bonapartists, but in each case the 
Republican minorities were increased, and three 
seats were not again cont-sted by the Liberals, 
because they dispute the previous returns. Out 
of 526 elections it now appears that the Repub- 
licans have secured at least 318, giving them a 
clear majority of 110 before the meeting of the 
Chamber of Deputies, when, there is little 
doubt, twenty or thirty of the successful official 
candidates will be unseated. Amid the diverse 
rumours which are current from day to day, it 
is clear that the De Broglie Cabinet will, at all 
events, remain to work the elections for 


the Councils-General on Sunday next; 
that the prefects are beginning to - 
trust the power of M. de Fourtou to 


shield them from the consequences of their 
daring violations of the law; and that the 
Senate will not sanction another sudden dis- 
solution. The Orleanist party, small but in- 
fluential, do not like the outlook. Their chief 
organ, Le Soleil, day by day vehemently pro- 
tests against further resistance to the national 
will, and demands that the crisis shall have its 
natural solution. This defection is of great im- 
portance in relation to the action of the Senate, 
in which body the change of a few votes will 
paralyse the reactionary designs of Marshal 
MacMahon. The Orleanist Princes are leaving 
the sinking ship; and it may be almost taken 
for granted that if the threatened exposure in 
the Chamber of the flagrant illegalities of the 
Government cunnot be averted, the entire band 
of conspirators against the liberties of France, 
with the Marshal at their hoad, will be utterly 
disgraced, aud obliged to retire. f 

The war news of the week is very decidedly 
favourable to Russia. The first serious attempt 


to break the communications of Osman Pasha 
took place on Wednesday last at Gorny Dubnik, 


a strongly fortified position on the Sofia road, 


and a few hours’ march from Plevna. While a 
furious bombardment against the defences of 
Plevna was kept up, and then suddenly suspended 
as though for an assault, General Gourko, with 
his strong cavalry force, and a body of the 
infantry of the Imperial Guards, made a resolute 
attack on the earthworks of Dubnik. The 
conflict lasted the whole day, and ended in the 
turning of these defences, and the capture of 
the place with a Turkish general, eighty officers, 
3,000 privates, and four guns, but at a loss of 
2,500 men to the victors. The interval having 
probably been used by the Russians to make 
their position at Dubnik seoure, on Sunday 
the neighbouring fortified position of Teliche 
was surrounded by an overwhelming force, and 
after about two hours’ bombardment, sur- 
rendered with its garrison of about 1,000 
men and some guns. Chefket Pasha, who has 


command of this important road, has 
sent some inspiriting telegrams to Oon- 
stantinople, but is apparently powerless 


against the formidable Russian force under 
General Gourko, which seems to be now firmly 
planted across the Sofia road. Osman Pasha 
and his army inside Pleyna are thus, if not 
actually surrounded, cut off from their com- 
munications. So able a general will not, how- 
ever, succumb without a desperate effort, which 
— be delayed if hie army is well supplied 
with provisions. Probably the conflict to the 
south-west of Plevna is only begun. It may 
be prolonged for some time if Chefket Pasha is 
able—which is doubtful - to muster a formids>! 


relieving force, and should the weather prove 
to be adverse to the operations planned with eo 


much skill by Generals Todleben and Gourko. 
In Armenia the Turks are in a still more pre- 
carious position. The amusing attempts of 
their London organs to attenuate the serious 
results of the great overthrow at Aladja h 
have been abandoned in the face of plain fac 
In the first place, Kars is now again invested, 
but the reports of attempts to carry that strong 
fortress by assault are probably as groundless 
asthe rumour that it is about to capitulate. 
The scene of interest is now far away from 
Kars. It seems that Ismail Pasha has 
not yet effected his junction with Mukhter, 
who Sy hard pressed by General 
Heyman, burnt his stores and retreated 
to Koprikoi, but was obliged to abandon 
his position there, and retire to à ridge 
of hills to the eastward of Erzeroum. His 
retreat has enabled the two columns of Heyman 
and Tergukassoff to coalesce, while another 
Russian force is advancing from Ardahan over 
the Kanli Dagh, Yesterday, says the Daily 
Telegraph—which is now fain to admit the in- 
correctness of its sanguine predictions—the 
Russians bi vouacked within thirty-five miles 
of Erzeroum. The most weighty fact (says 
the Turkophile organ) ia the unmolested junc- 
tion of the two Russian columns, the 
mastery they seem to have obtained over the 
line of the Aras. If the combined forces press 
on and risk something, it is not at all impro- 
bable that they may succeed, at least, in 
obliging Mukhtar to retreat as far as Erzeroum. 
There is, of course, the difficulty of feedin 
their army to be overcome; buta victory w 
probably bring with it provisions; and, if it led 
to the occupation of the capital, the resources 
of a province would instantly become avail- 
able.” Ifthe Telegraph cannot chronicle more 
Turkish successes, it can blow the war trumpet. 
British interests are once more trotted out, and 
the effete cry of danger to our Eastern Empire 
by Russian successes is again raised with 
unblushing and amusing audacity. 
While Pius IX. is becoming more and more 
incapable cf taking part in public affairs, the 
Vatican has other troubles to cope with. It 
— 2 —— — me 7 —.— of the 
Oivi at holica, aud uminary 
of the Order of the Jeouite” bes lately urged 
the Pope to abandon all thought of recovering 
his Temporal Power, and reco ed a 
bold assertion of independent spiritual 
authority. The advice has been keenly resented. 
Though Father Curci has not yet been actually 
expelled from the Jesuit oor per gf he has been 
summoned to give an account of himself before 
Father Beckx, the general of the Order, and will 
probably be dismissed, although he meets with 
no little sympathy even among the cardinals. 
Such an incident is significant at a time when 
the question of choosing a successor-to Pius IX. 
may any day have to be faced. - 
fhe K events of the week have not 
boen of great moment. There have been im- 
portant trials at the Old Bailey, one of which 
that of the detectives—is likely to be pro- 
longed for several weeks ; and it is now authori- 
tatively announced that the Home Secretary 
has commuted the death penalty in the case 
of the Penge convicts into 22 servitude for 


—— 


life for the Stauntons. To Alice Rhodes a free 
pardon has been given. pees 
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A FIGHT ABOUT FEES, 


WHILE the vitality of sectarian schools over 
a large portion of the country is a matter of 
natural satisfaction to zealous Ohurchmen, the 
difficulty of working two diverse systems 
within the same area has lately occasioned a 
lively controversy in the columns of the Times. 
The incident on which it turns is worth re- 
calling, because it involves the only issues at 
present open between board and denominational 
schools. The Rev. J. E. Kempe, rector of St. 
James's, Piccadilly, finding that there was an 
indisputable lack of school accommodation in 
his parish, and that any adequate enlargement 
of bis own schools was impossible through lack 
of funds, frankly welcomed the resolve of the 
School Board to sup»ly the want, and accepted 
a place on the managing committee of the new 
school. This school was placed, from the 
necessity of the case, within about 200 yards of 
the principal parochial school. It does not 
appear that the rector objected to this arrange- 
ment. He believed there was a class of chil- 
dren socially lower than those attending his 
own school, for whom the supplementul help 
of the board was necessary. And, as the 
parents of these children were very poor, he 
agreed, if he did not indeed himself propose, 
that the fee of the board school should be fixed 
at one penny. We are glad to record these 
facts, so creditable to Mr. Kempe’s educational 
zeal, because they enable us to discuss this case 
and the principle it involves, apart from the 
irritation some times engendered by clerical 
sectarianism. He did not at the time antici- 

ate any interference with the attendance at 

is own school. He relied, we presume, on 
the force of the caste feeling, which is a favou- 
rite assumption of the clergy, to keep entirely 
distinct the classes that may be described re- 
spectively as penny children, and fourpenny or 
sixpenny children. 

„But,“ says Mr. Kempe in the Times, no 
sooner was the board school opened and filled 
than my eyes were opened to the blunder we 
had made. Two hundred children were at 
once drawn away from the neighbouring 
National School, nearly all obtaining admission 
into the board school, upon the plea of inability 
to pay the higher fee, and nearly all, as we 
well know, resting that plea upon grounds 
that would not bear five minutes’ in- 
vestigation.” Here Mr. Kempe’s statement 
of fact, which is indisputable, must be distin- 
guished from his offer of an opinion, which is 
more than doubtful. As a matter of law, the 
parents of these two hundred children needed 
no plea whatever for their admission into 
the board school, so long as there was room, 
except only the statement that this was the 
school they chose for their children. In that 
case the board had no power to refuse them. 
The law makes no provision whatever for any 
distinction between parents of different circum- 
stances, except when they apply for payment or 
remission of fees. If the Duke of Omnium 
choose to send his child to a board school at a 

nny fee, no one has a legal right to prevent 

im. Of course argument and persuasion may 
be used ; and the comfortable shopkeeper may be 
urged not to usurp a school place more sorely 
needed by his poorer neighbour. But if he 
still obooses to insist on his right, there is no 

wer that can forbid bim. Besides, Mr. 
Kempe’s notion of the difference in comfort 
involved in paying threepence a week for three 
children instead of eighteenpence, may not be 
quite the same as that of a man earning twenty 
or twenty-five shillings a week. 

However, the actual fact was as Mr. Kempe 
states it. The attendance at the parochial 
school was suddenly diminished; and the 
rector not unnaturally revised his opinion as to 
the policy of penny schocls. It occurred to 
him that his wes not un isolated case. All over 
London children belonging to parents far above 
abject poverty have been Aas en from four- 
penny or sixpenny schools and sent to board 
schools at a lower fee. This was a result not 
anticipated by the clergy generally, for the 
reason already euggested, that they relied upon 
a caste feeling supposed to be as strong amongst 
the poor as amongst the middle and upper 
classes. But the facts being what they are, 
the question arises, What is to be done? More 
than half the elementary education of London 
is still supplied by denominational schools; and 
if they are to be deserted by their scholars for 
cheaper board schools, the obvious consequence 
must be that the former institutions will 
rapidly decrease, and the latter as rapidly in- 
crease, until within a very few years. the school 
rate for London will be a shilling in the pound. 

For ourselves, such a process does not seriously 
discompose us. We are so firmly convinced of 
the economy in other directions sure to follow 


ment, But we can well understand the fears 
of those who have less faith; and we have 
great sympathy with the objection felt to the 
supremacy of one uniform and stereotyped 
system of education. ) 

Mr. Kempe’s proposal, however, cannot sur- 
vive the destructive criticism of the Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley. The former proposes that the board 
should adopt a maximum fee not lower than 
that of denominational schools in the neigh- 
bourhood, and should remit a portion of that fee 
in cases where necessity is proved. But, as 
Mr. Stanley cbserves, the investigation of the 
thousands of applications sure to be made 
under such a system would be a burdensome, 
invidious office, totally incongruous with the 
work of a school board. Besides, the Church 
schools have frequently raised their fees for the 
very purpose of creating a class distinction 
between their scholars and those of the board. 
And it is rather too much to ask that they shall 
be supported in such a course by a fictitious 
scale of fees in board schools. Meantime, it 
may comfort alarmists to know that the vacan- 
cies in Mr. Kempe’s school have already been 
filled up by other scholars, and that the same 
process always goes on after some temporary 
disturbance where the denominational school 
affected is really a good one. But there can be 
no doubt that the present fee system is arbi- 
trary, incongruous with any true ideal of 
comprehensive national education, and con- 
tains within it the seeds of inevitable change. 
What course that change may take we shall 
not attempt to predict. But itis a noteworthy 
circumstance that the Times, in a grandiose 
summary of this twopenny controversy on 
Monday morning, pointed not obscurely to the 
total abolition of school fees as an impracticable 
nuisance. 


THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


In some respects the recent correspondence 
between the Society of Friends and the Chinese 
Ambassador, Kuo Sung Tao, may be regarded 
as inaugurating a new era in our relations with 
China. Heretofore the Chinese have chiefly 
known us in the capacity of merchants and 
soldiers. They have felt our material power 
in the bombardment of their cities and in ‘the 
destruction of their Emperor’s summer palace; 
and they have also known too much about 
us as the great opium-traders of the world, It 
is, therefore, high time that they should be 
brought into contact with whatever there may be 
of practical Christianity in the English nation ; 
no we know of no religious body better quali- 
fied to supply them with experience of this 
kind than the Society of Friends, whose entire 
history has been one continued protest against 
the employment of force or injustice in the 
interest of trade. What Kuo Sung Tao’s 
notions of Christianity may have been before 
the deputation from that society presented him 
with their address, we are unable to say; but 
we are glad that, with that perfect fidelity to 
their religious convictions which has always 
been characteristic of the followers of Wil- 
liam Penn, they gave their testimony as 
Christians against war and slavery, and also 
against the equally terrible evils of the opium- 
traffic. Kuo's reply was as felicitous in 
its characterisation of the society which, he 
said, ‘‘has for its object the establishment of 
universal peace and the amelioration of man- 
kind,” as it was germane to the existing rela- 
tions between England and China. He urged 
the ratification of the Chefoo Convention; de- 
nounced the opium traffic for the injury it in- 
flicts upon legitimate commerce, as well as for 
the miechief it does to its misguided votaries ; 
and, with no little shrewdness, pointed out that 
the substitution of the Poppy for the more 
legitimate tillage of the corn Vas one of 
the causes of famine in India. But the most 
important statement he made was that the 
Chinese Government now contemplate taking 
measures to prohibit opium-smoking in Chiua. 

What, in the judgment of Kuo aud bis late 
colleague, the nature of those measures should 
be, is explained by them in a memorial to the 
Empresses and the youthful Emperor. They 
urge that steps should be taken for the abso- 
lute prohibition of opium-smoking, after a 
period of three years, in all the civil and mili- 
tary departments, and also among the student 
class; and wr" further recommend the gradual 
suppression of the cultivation of the poppy in 
the provinces where it is now grown. There can 
be no doubt as to the perfect sincerity of the 


self, nor allows any other person in his 
household to practise the vice; and when at 
home he rigidly interdicted the use of the poppy 
on his own estate, and in the districts over 
which he presided as magistrate. There 
appears to be no doubt that he has succeeded 


school-rate appears to us an excellent invest- 


Chinese Minister. He neither smokes him- | 


of view, which is also that of the Anti-Opium 
Society. Upon theaction of England therefore 
will depend, in a great measure, the ability 
of China to destroy the upas-tree of opium, 
both root and branch. It is extremely impor- 
tant that, in these circumstances, the hands of 
the Chinese Government should be strengthened 
by an emphatic expression of public opinion on 
the subject, and especially that those Noncon- 
formist churches which, heretofore, have always 
been among the first to denounce our complicity 
with the opium-trade as a national sin, should 
again plead the cause of justice, and insist that 
the Chinese should, at all events, be allowed to 
save their couutry from the ruin with which it 
is threatened by the rapid increase of opium- 
smoking. Viewed as a simple question of 
justice between nation and nation, it is their 
duty to do this much; but it should also never 
be forgotten that the — of English 
cupidity in the form of the opium traffic 
constitutes one of the greatest stum- 
bling-blocks to the spread of Christianity 
in China. How is it possible that the Chinese 
can regard with favour the religion of a nation 
which has forced upon them a poisonous drug, 
and made the demoralisation of a people 
with whom it professes to be on terms of amity 
and goodwill, the keystone of Indian finance ? 
A few words will show that at the 
present moment the subject has an eminently 
practical character. More than a year has 
elapsed since Sir Thomas Wade successfully 
negotiated the Chefoo Convention, but yet the 
treaty has not been ratified. The Chinese have 
published the Proclamations relative to the 
Yunnan outrage; they have paid the stipu- 
lated indemnity for the murder of Mr. Mar- 

; and they have opened, as they agreed to 
is, four new treaty ports. Why then does 
Lord Derby hesitate to fulfil our part of the 
agreement by continuing to delay the ratifica- 
tion of the convention? The answer is that in 
some quarters fears have been expressed lest 
the clause which deals with the subject of 
li-kin (as the local dues are called) should have 
been framed too much in the interest of the 
anti-opium party. The treaty requires that 
when opium is brought into port it shall be 
deposited in bond, and that while there the 
importer shall pay the tariff duty upon it and the 
purchaser the li-kin. The effect of enforcing both 
duties while the opium is in a bonded ware- 
house, or a receiving hulk, would be to put an 
end to smuggling. It is assumed that the 
smuggling which now tukes place tends to keep 
down the amount of the li-kin, but that if the 
new system is carried out, the Chinese authori- 
ties will be able to increase those dues to 
a point which might injuriously affect the im- 
portation of Indian opium. Hence Lord Derby 
has decided that before he will consent to ratify 
the treaty the opinion of the Indian Govern- 
ment must be ascertained as to the probable 
effect of the clause upon the revenues of India. 
It ea to us absolutely indefensible that 
considerations of this kind should be allowed to 
interfere with the performance of a simple act 
of national duty toChina. The Chinese havea 
right to be protected against smuggling, and 
they are equally entitled to impose what local 
duties on opium they think fit. We therefore 
sincerely hope thut the English public, without 
distinction of party or class, will insist upon 
the immediate ratification of Sir T. Wade's 
Convention. 


— 


A rumour is abroad that one of the chief officials 
of the British Museum will retire shortly, and, if 
the rae he a his probable successor are 
true, the change will lead to something like a revo- 
lution in the Museum. --A thexeum. 

The following is the title of the essay to which 
the Howard medal will be awarded in November, 
1878, The essays to be sent in on or before June 30 
next: — The Effects of Health aad Disease on 
Military and Naval Operations.” The council have 
decided to grant the sum of 20/. to the writer who 
may gain the Howard medal in November, 1878. 

An interesting relic of the Rev. John Keble is 
announced for publication by Mr. Elliot Stock—a 
jac simile reproduction of the MS. of the original 
draft of the Christian Year,’ in the author's 
handwriting. The volume is dated 1822, and is 
entitled MSS. Verse, chiefly on Sacred Subjects.“ 
It contains the original casts of thirty-one of the 
now well known poems, the first form of the Hymn 
for the Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, never yet 

ublished, extra unpublished stanzas in the Hymns 

or Easter Day, the Fourteenth Sunday after 

Trinity, snd the Morning Hymn, together with 
four hitherto unpublished pieces and twenty-six 
ms which have been published in the miscel- 

us collection of Keble’s There are 

also many important variations from the first pub- 
lished edition of 1827 and subsequent years, and a 
dedication in verse to the mother of a godson of 
the author of the s. The volume is repro- 
duced by photography, and it will be accompanied 
by a short introduction and a table of variants from 


in inducing his Government to take his point 


the published editions. 
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— 
LETTERS OF THOMAS ERSKINE.* 


Dr. Hanna, in the preface to this second and 
final volume of Mr. Erskine’s letters, disclaims 
the idea of writing a memoir, or of having 
assumed more than the work of mere editorship. 
Though we cannot, therefore, criticise him for 
not Laving accomplished what he never under- 
took, yet we do feel it as a loss that something 
more of unity and mature arrangement had not 
been aimed at. In this second volume we have 
the reminiscences of various friends—Dean 
Stanley, Principal Shairp, and others—thrown 
into the midst of the letters. Now, what we 
feel—and deeply feel—is that, considering the 
necessary predominance of. one interest in the 
letters, and the fact that a preliminary sketch 
was needful, something effective might not have 
been done to attract readers, and to prepare 
them for certain almost unexpected but wel- 
come traits by embodying such recollections in 
it. Greater unity and effectiveness in this 
case might, we think, have been thus attained. 
Reading this second volume with careful and 
reverent regard for Mr. Erskine as a religious 
teacher, it is simply refreshing to see how little 
of the impatience that is too often allied with 
the prophet’s zeal showed itself in him. It has 
been too usual to regard him as a semi - insub- 
stantial, somewhat diffuse, and helpless man, 
void of interest in what lay round about him, 
dreaming ever of his own 3 and inclined 
to 3 in its discussion to a wearisome 
extent. How often have we heard given as 
exhaustive of his character the anecdote of his 
difficulty, when walking out one day with a 
friend, in telling whether a certain bit of land 
was on his side of the march or not! We dis- 
cover now that his sympathies were by no means 
so removed and unearthly; that he was patient 
and reasonable, ‘‘a kindly man moving among 
his kind,“ and was not so absolutely unlike a 
good, old-fashioned Scotch laird after all, doing 
his hospitalities graciously, a good neighbour, 
and always ministering to the poor. It is in a 
certain way touching to read such a confession 
as this in one of his letters; and the suggestion 
of the complete association of religion with life 
is as characteristic :— 

You mistake my character very much if you sup 
that I live free from the influence of visible things. I am 
continually called to act amongst them, and I feel it a 
continual and a most painful difficuity to determine 
what is the path of duty. I am thus often in a state of 
indecision, and very often also after having acted I 
condemn the choice I had made, and wish I bad acted 
otherwise. Lou understand all the misery connected 
with such a temper. Indeed, it often makes me feel 
weary and heavy laden, and it also makes me feel how 
very little I realise the privilege of having Jesus as my 
Head and Counsellor and Guide; and yet I know that 
He is indeed all these to me, and that I shall one day 
be delivered from this bondage of corruption into the 
liberty wherewith the Son maketh free. The filial 
spirit, the Son's spirit, is the free spirit which enters 
into the Father's mind, and knows His will, and finds 
that will its food and joy. The time is short, our re- 
demptivn draweth nigh ; let us fight the good fight of 
faith, and take hold of eternal life, which indeed is 
nothing else than the loving will of our Father, duriog 
the few remaining days of our pilgrimage here. 


Another extract much of the same character 
may be made here :— 


The beauty and order of the material world seem to 
me to contain an assurance that in the higher region 
of creation, in the moral world, a similar order will yet 
take place, and must take place. I am sure that if 
all hearts were filled with righteous love, all the present 
confusion and misery would disappear from the earth. 
I see a preparation for this result in the capacity of 
love as a part of our organisation, and in the capacit 
of apprehending God as a centre of attraction. This is 
a very refreshing thought, dear Snow ; look atit kindly 
and cordially, 4 cannot love that which is unluveable, 
directly or in itself, but I can arrive at loving it through 
another. I cannot be right or happy till I love all men, 
and yet there is something exceedingly unloveable in 
almost all men. How am I to get over this difficulty ? 
If I see that there is a God, and that there is a real 
loveableness io God, so that I can love Him, and if I 
see that Hs loves me and all other unloveable 
men with a love which desires to make me and 
them worthier both of [lis love and of each other's 
love, I can‘as it were ascend by the ray of love 
which comes from His heart to myself, and from that 
heart survey, in its own light, all the objects of its love, 
entering into its sympathies and longings and desires 
concerning them. This ought to be—therefore is. 


The volume is enriched by a number of letters 
from Mr. Carlyle, bearing in every sentence the 
sign-manual of that master. They are espe- 


cially valuable as emphasising some lofty 


elements in Mr. Curlyle—his charity, his breadt 
of mind, and his faithfulness to those who had 
benefited him or those connected with him. 
We give two extracts bearing this out :— 
Chelsea, Jan. 23, 1868. 


Dear Mr. Erskine,—The sight of your handwriting 
is itself welcome and cheering to me at all times. And 


* Letters of Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, 1841-1870, 
Edited by Witttam Hanna, D. D. (Edinburgh: 
D. Douglas.) | 


‘thirty or forty years had I once formally re 


| 


I owe you many thanks this time for that pious little 
visit you heve made to Greenend and poor Betty.“ 
Often had J thought of asking you to do such a thing 
for me by some opportunity, but, in the new sad cir- 
cumstances, never had the face. Now that the ice is 
broken, lot me hope you will from time to time con- 
tinue, and on the whole; keep yourself and me in some 
kind of mutual visibility with poor Betty, so long ds 
we are all spared to continue here. The world has not 
many shrines to adevout man at present, and perhaps 
in our own section of it there are few objects holding 
more authentically of heaven and an unseen better 
world” than the pious loving soul and patient heavy- 
laden life of this poor old venerable woman. The love 
of human creatures one to another, where it is true and 
unchangeable, often strikes me as a strange fact in 
their poor history, a kind of perpetual Gospel, reveal- 
ing itself in them; sad, solemn, beautiful, the heart 
and motber of all that can, in any way, ennoble their 
va > meau and contemptible cxistence ot this 
world, 

It is a great evil to me that now I have no work, 
none worth calling by the name, that I am too weak, 
tov languid, too sad of heart, to be fit for any work, in 
fact to care sufficiently for any object left me in the 
world, to think of grappling round it and coercing it by 
work, A most dog-kennel it ofteuest all seems to me, and 
wise words, if one even had them, to be only thrown 
away on it. Basta, basta, | for most part say of it, and 
look with longings towards the still country where at 
last we and our loved ones shall be together again. 
Amen, amen. 


A year later comes the following :— 


Chelsea, Feb. 12, 1869. 

Dear Mr. Erskine,—I was most agreeably surprised 
by the sight of your bandwriting again, so kind, so 
welcome! The letters are as firm and honestly dis- 
tinct as ever; the mind, too, in spite of its frail envi- 
ronments as clear, plumb up calmly expectant, as in the 
best days; right so; so be it with us all, till we quit 
this dim sojourn, now grown so lonely to us, and our 
change come! Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name, Tby will be done”—what else 
can we say! The other night, in my sleepless tossings 
about, which were growing more and more miserable, 
these words, that brief and grand Prayer, came strangely 
into my miad, with an altogether new emphasis; as 
if written aud shining for me in mild pure splendour, on 
the black bosom of the Night there, when I, as it were, 
read them word by word—with a sudden check to my 
imperfect wanderings, with a sudden softness of com- 
posure which was much unexpected. Not for perhaps 
ted that 
prayer; nay, I never felt before how intensely the voice 
of Man's soul it is; the inmost aspiration of all that is 
high and pious in r Human Nature ; right worthy 
to be recommended with a After this manner pray 


I am very thankful that you went to see poor Betty; 
she is one of the most venerable human figures now 
knowu to me in the world. I called there, the first 
thing after my bit of surgery in the neighbourhood, 
end of July last, 1 seemed to have only one other vtszt 
to make in all Scotland—and I made only one. The 
sight of poor Betty, mournful as it is, and fall of 
mourofullest memories to me, always does me good So 
far as I could any way learn, she is well enough in 
her humble thrifty economics, &c. ; if otherwise at any 
time, I believe you understand that help from this 
quarter would be a sacred duty to me. 

I am still able to walk, though I do it on compulsion 
merely, and without pleasure, except as in work done. 
It is a great sorrow that you now get fatigued so soon, 
and have not your old privilege in this respect ; I only 
hope you perhaps do not quite so indispensably need 
it as 1; with me it is the key to sleep, and in fact the 
one medicine e ineffectual, and now gradually 
oftener) that I ever could discover for this poor clay 
tabernacle of mine. I still keep working, after a weak 
sort; but I can now do little, often almost notbing; all 
my little work” is henceforth private (as I calculate) 
a setting of my poor house in order; which I would 
fain finish in time, and occasionally fear I shan't. 


And, as showing the perfect frankness of the 
correspondence between these septuagenarians, 
we must give Mr. Erskine’s friendly utterance 
on the great Friedrich—Carlyle’s Friedrich :— 


I really hope that the next visit we pay to Scotland 
you will come to us, and before that time I trust that 
this weary Fritz may be off your conscience, and thrown 
on the consciences of other men as incentive or 
warning, as the truth of the matter may be iu him, I 
suppose that he shows us what a strong will and a clear 
insight without a conscience can do for a man. To me 
it is a most unpleasing 2 German King con- 
fining his kingbood to leading armies, and extending 
his frontiers, aud setting up par godt as a French wit 
and a ribald freethinker. would much rather be 
honest Mrs. Braid, selling flour and bacon, and 
lovingly beariog the burden of a bed-rid son. 


As indicating Erekine’s clear insight into 
certain theological questions as affecting 
ecclesiastical politics, we have the following on 
the fracas raised by Essays and Reviews :— 


Your Church seems to be in a sad mess at present 
—many truly earnest men afraid that the foundation of 
all their spiritual hopes is to be swept away by criti- 
cism, and forgetting that any revelation, whether 
inspired or uninspired, must owe its whole value to its 
being the discovery of truth, which remains true 
independently of that revelation, and which can be 
profitable to us only in so far as it produces a convic- 
tion in our winds, from its own light, unaffected by 
the inspiration or non - iuspiration of the revelation. 

In this whole discussion there seems to me to lurk 
the idea that the dozmas of Christianity are imposed 
on us not as helps or guides, but us exercises of obedience 
aud submission, I — on the contrary, that they 
are given for the purpose of explaining to us our rela- 
tions with the spiritual world, What are the dogmas 
suited for domestic life? Suppose a man entering as a 
stranger into a house from which be had been carried 
away as an infant, and needing guidance for his con- 
duct there. The dogmas would be, That old man is 


* Betty was a Mrs. Braid who had been a nurse to 
Mis. Carlyle, 
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your father, that old woman your mother, these are 
uncles and aunts, brothers lt | sisters, there is an old 
servant who saved your life in your childhood,” &., &c. 
We don’t know our duties apart from our relations, 
and the knowledge of our relations helps us to the per- 
formance as well as the knowledge of our duties. To 
suppose that such domestic truths are, in the case 
supposed, given as exercises of faith, and to be received 
whether understood or not, would be too absurd, and 
yet it would be less absurd than in the case of the 
Christian dogmas, because these are not merely facts, 
but. the vehicles and expressions of principles, recog- 
nisable by our spiritual understandirg, as eternal and 
necessary truths, Plato’s doctrine of adyduynois would be 
a help to them if they would use it. 

The book alounds in apt anecdotes. This is 
one given by Principal Shairp, when speaking 
of the Erskine ancestry :— 

Among the many virtues you have attributed to the 
Black Colonel, t! at bulwark of Presbyterianism, there 
is one you have omitted, — his great love of litigation. 
His great-gradson, however, used to tell how on his 
death-bed he is reported to have said, Haena I thretty 
gude-ga’in pleas on hand, and that fule Jock will hae 
compounded them a' a fortnight after I’m dead!” 
That ‘‘fule Jock” was his son, the great Scottish 
jurist, author of the Jnstitutes, | 

Of the gentle humour that irradiated Mr. 
Erskine’s thinking to those who were in inti- 
mate association with him, many illustrations 
are given in this volume. He was fond of old 
Scotch stories, and appreciated their pawky 
quaintness. Dean Stanley recalls this that he 
used to tell with humorous twinkle :— 

A esrvant of William Stirling, of Keir in 1713, was 
oalled to give evidence as to whether his master had 
been present at a treaso.able meeting at the Brig of 
Turk. He swore positively that he had not. In reply 
to the remonstrances of his friends, when he came out, 
for this manifest perjury, he said, ‘‘I had rather trust 
my soul in God Almighty’s hands than my master's 
head in the hands of these rascals.” 


Principal Shairp relates this other story which 
Mr. Erskine used to tell of the time of the Row 
Controversy :— 

The Rev. William Dow, a good man who was 


minister of a parish in the south of Scotland, for siding 
with the views of Mr. Campbell of Row, was called to 
stand his trial before the General Assembly. On the 
Sunday immediately before he went to Edinburgh for 
his trial, being quite sure what fate awaited him, he 
thus 1. bis country congregation:—“ You all 
know that to-morrow I leave this to 12 to Edinburgh, 
and to stand my trial before the General Assembly. 
And the result I kuow will be that I shall be turned 
out of my parish, and that this is the last time I shall 
address you as your minister, 
But there is one thing about myself you do not know, 
but which I will tell you. When I first came here to 
be your minister I found difficulty in obtaining a house 
in the parish to live in. There was but one house in 
the parish I could have that was suitable, and that be- 
longed to a poor widow. I went and offered a higher 
rent for her house than she paid. She was dispossessed, 
and I got the house. I put that poor woman out o 

her house then, and I hold it to bea righteous thing 
in God to put me out of my parish now.’ 

The following, perhaps, 1s more expressive 
still :— 

On Sunday he and I had been together to church, 
where a young divine preached a somewhat rambling. 
unconnected discourse. We came away, and said 
nothing. Some time afterwards, as we were walking 
in silence, he stopped, and, looking round to me, said, 
“The educated mind desiderates a nexus,” and then 
without any more passed on. 

In spite of what we cannot but regard as 
some faults of arrangement, this volume pre- 
sents Mr. Thomas Erskine in even more attrac- 
tive and interesting attitudes than the former 
one did. An intensely spiritual man, we find 
that he was genial, humorous, full of anecdote, 
and much dependent on sympathetic fellowship 
—the furthest remove, indeed, from the ordi- 
nary idea of the hard, intent, and secluded 
religious thinker. 


PROFESSOR FLINT’S ‘“* THEISM.”* 


Professor Flint gained a wide and deserved 
reputation as an accurate expounder of scientific 
thought in his History of that Philosophy in 
France and Germany. In this volume he 
appears not as an expositor, but as an original 
thinker and reasoner, and we have the greutest 
confidence that in this capacity his reputation 
will suffer no loss. The subject on which he 
was chosen to lecture is one of the most difficult 
and complex that can occupy the human mind; 
but it is one which has been so frequently 
treated that to many its mere mention excites 
a feeling of weariness, while by others it is 
regarded as an absolutely hopeless problem, 
admitting of no = solution. We will not 
venture to say that Professor Flint's work will 
satisfy tho latter class, or that tho disciples of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer will admit that it meets 
successfully the objectious of their master’s 
„First Principles.” But we are perfectly sure 
that no reader of this volume will find it 
tedious, or that the 1aas0D1Dg lacks force, or 
that the style is other than vivacious. 

The course consisted of ten lectures, the first 
three of which were introductory to the argu- 


* Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876, Ry 
RoBert Furnt, D. D., LL.D. (Edinburgh and London: 
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ment itself. In the first, the question was 
stated; in the second, a comparison was ineti- 
tuted between Theism and anti-theistic systems, 
and between the three great Theistic religions ; 
in the third, the nature, conditions, and limits 
of Theistic proof were set forth; in the fourth 
lecture we find the real battle between Theism 
and Agnosticism begins. Whatisnature? Is 
it an effect, or is it self-existent? If it be 
an effect, of what is it an effect? If there be a 
cause, is not that cause God? And is not God 
% self-existent, eternal Being, infinite in 
power and wisdom, and perfect in holiness and 
goodness ? These questions Professor Flint 
undertakes to answer, and his method is marked 


with a calmness of temper and a closeness of 


reasoning which must command the respect of 
all inquirers. Assuming the principle of 
causality, viz., that ‘‘ whatever has begun to 
be must have had an antecedent, or ground, or 
cause, which accounts for it,” the next step is 
to prove that the universe has had a beginning. 
Wo do not assume (says Dr. Flint) that every 
existence must have had a cause. e have no 
right, indeed, to assume that any existence has 
had a cause until we have found reason to 
regard it as not an eternal existence, but one 
which has had an origin.“ Can this be done, 
asks the Professor, in reference to the universe? 
And he continues :— 

That is the question in the theistic argument from 
causality. Compared therewith, all other quest ons 
which have been introduced into or associated with the 
argument are of very subordinate importance. Now 
there is only one way of reasonably answering the ques- 
tion, and that is by examining the universe, in urder 
to determine whether or not it bears the marks of 
being an event—whvther or not it has the character of 
an effect, 

The reader will find in the next few following 
pager, and in an appendix, an interesting 
application of many of the most recent dis- 
coveries in sciences, all tending to the con- 
clusion that nature is temporal, and an effect of 
some cause. The remainder of the lecture is 
devoted to the inquiry—What is that cause? Is 
the hypothesis of an infinite regress of causes 
tenable f or must we not look for one self-exis- 
tent, spiritual cause? In giving an answer to 
these questions, the author shows the same readi- 
ness of application of the latest scientific truths 


as in his proof that matter is not eternal. He 


does not repeat the old arguments from design, 
though he does not ignore them, but he insists 
that the order which science finds in nature is the 
atrongest argument that there is one who orders 
and eee. „Mind alone can account for 
order.“ This position is one that is so repeatedly 
altacked, and from so many sides, that the lec- 
ture which is concerned with it is almost entire] 

olemical. It is a masterly refutation of Mr. J. 

. Mill’s expressions upon nature and nature's 
God; but it is still more valuable as showing 
the new relations between nature and the argu- 
ments from design rendered necessary by the 
evolution hypothesis. The whole passage is full 
of interest, of which the following quotation 
summing up the arguments will give the reader 
a partial if inadequate measure :— 

I have challenged the theology of Mr. Darwin, and 
those who follow his guidance iu theology. I have no 
wish to dispute his science. I pass no jucgment on his 
theories so far as they are scientfic theories. It may 
be safely left to the progress of scientific research to 
determine how far they are true and how far erroneous, 
We ought not to assail them needlessly, or to reject 
the truth that is in them, under a senseless dread that 
they can hurt religion. In so far as they are true, they 
must be merely expressions of the way in which Divine 
intelligence has operated in the universe, Instead of ex- 
cluding, they must imply beliet in an all-originating, all- 
foreseeing, all-fore-ordaining, all-regulative intellig ence, 
to determine the rise, and the course, and the goal of 
life, as of all finite things. That intelligence far tran- 
scends the comprehension of our finite minds, yet we, 
8 it as true intelligence. It is no blind force 
but a Reason which knows itself, and knows us, and 
knows all things, and in the wisdom of which we may 
fully confide, even when clouds and darkness hide from 
us the definite reason of its operations. We can see 
and know enough of its wisdom to justify faith where 
sight and knowledge are denied to us. Let us trust 
and follow it, and, without doubt, it will lead us by a 
es which we knew not, and make darkness light 

fore us, ard crooked things straight. 

From the arguments which are drawn from 
the outer world, Professor Flint proceeds to 
those derived from the moral nature of man. 
Differing somewhat from those who, like Kant, 
Sir W. Hamilton, and Dr. J. H. Newman, 
affirm that the only valid arguments for the 
existence of God, and the immortality of the 
soul, rest on the ground of man’s moral nature, 
he nevertheless admits that the notion of God 
reached by an induction which omits conscience 
would be a very inadequate and miserable one. 
In treating of consvience Dr. Flint very wisely 
puts aside all question as to its origin. The 
speculations that trace it back to a social 
instinct, to affections of hope or fear, may be 
true or not, but they do not affect its existence 
and the inferences which may be drawn from 
the fact. Evolution as applied to conscience is 
a method of growth, and can give no explana- 
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tion of its origin, whilst experience and obser- 
vation discover its significance. Duty and 
obligation are felt to be real, but they are also 
felt to be imposed from without. The con- 
science which insists that we must yield our- 
selves to our highest conwictions, and ought to 
follow our highest desires, also reveals purpose. 
In the words of Dr. Flint, ‘‘ Its very existence 
is a proof of purpose. The eye is not more 
certainly given us in order that we may see 
than conscience is given us in order that we 
may use all our powers in a righteous and 
beneficent manner. Is it conceivable that any 
other than a righteous God would have be- 
stowed on us such a gift, such a faculty? 
Would an intelligent, but unrighteous God 
have made us to hate and despise what is cha - 
racteristic of His own nature? Would He have 
made us better than Himself? This question 
brings into view all the objections which the 
moral condition of mankind, the sufferings of 
animals, and the apparent contradictions of 
Divine justice in society, suggest to even the 
most pious and trustful souls. We do not think 
that these objections are completely removed 
by the arguments of this volume. But neither 
does its author. He feels that while we can 
show that pain has many uses, and that it is 
not the design ofa malevolent Being, there still 
remains a mystery of suffering and of sin which 
waits its interpretation. This is, however, the 
case upon any hypothesis, and does not make 
against the Theistic supposition which it is the 
purpose of these lectures to show is a fact. 

The ninth lecture is devoted to the d priori 
theistic proof. It gives a short historical account 
of these proofs from Plato to Descartes; but 
its most valuable portion is that in which the 
arguments of Mr. Herbert Spencer are criti- 
cised. Dr. Flint admits that some d priori 
reasoning is required. Mr. Spencer does not 
admit that those needed by the Theist are valid. 
But, as our author says, The d priori reason- 
ing employed in the establishment of Theism is 
independent of any particular theory as to the 
origin of our ideas of infinity. It pre-supposes 
merely that these ideas are valid—are not delu- 
sive. It is only as pre-disposing to, or implying 
scepticism, as to their truth or objective worth 
that a theory as to their origin has a bearing on 
their application. Such scepticism cannot be 
logically limited to the ideas in question. If 
we do not accept these ideas as true and trust- 
worthy, absolute scepticism is rationally in- 
evitable.“ 


The last lecture is supplementary to the argu- 
ment concluded in the previous lectures. Its 
subject is the insufficiency of mere Theism. A 
review of the past of pagan religion shows the 
instability which marks all its varieties, and a 
consideration of the nature of man shows why 
this is so. Our knowledge of what is passing 
around us outside the Christian Church fur- 
nishes the same conclusion, that the world 
by wisdom knows not God. 


The longer the trial has lasted the more manifest has 
it become that God's revelation of Himself is indispen_ 


sable, is what man can provide no substitute for. 


Apart from special Divine teaching, apart from specia. 
Divine revelation, man cannot truly know God as a siul 
ful being needsto know Him... There ure manifold 
signs or evidences of God's goodness and bounty in 
creation and providerce, but unless seen in the light 
reflected on them from * they fall far short 
uf a complete proof of God's c erishing fatherly love to 
sinful men. , 


This is the conclusion of the lectures, but it 
is not the close of the volume. About one-fourth 
of the total number of pages remain, and are 
occupied by notes and references to the works 
of writers upon the subjects treated in the 
lecturés. There are also occasional expansions 
of s in the lectures which add greatly to 
thar. 2 We observe that Dr. Flint is also 
the Baird lecturer for the present year, and that 
he announces as in preparation ‘‘Anti-Theistic 
Theories.” This is a volume to which we look 
forwards with much pleasure; meanwhile we 
commend these lectures upon Theism to the 
notice of our readers. 


— 


PICTURES OF COOLIE LIFE." 


Mr. Jenkins is already favourably known to 
the public as the author of The Coolie —the 
most comprehensive work yet published on a 
system of labour which appears to have been 
devised as a species of compromise between 
slavery and freedom. He has now again 
endeavoured to fasten public attention on the 
same subject by writing a story the hero and 
heroine of which are two simple ooolie 
labourers, who, by the specious arts of a 
recruiting agent, have been induced in Behar 
to contract themselves for service in British 
Guiana. It is the fashion nowadays to speak 
contemptuously of novels which are written for 


* Lutchmes and Dilloo, A Study of West Indian 
Life. By EDWARD JENKINS, M. P. (London: William 
Mullan and Son.) | 6 
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a purpose. A novel may be picturesque, 
dramatic, sensational—it may even depict life 
in its most frivolous or its most licentious 
aspects—but it must not too manifestly serve as 
a medium for an author's theories or moral- 
isings. Miss Martineau acted upon a different 

rinciple when she wrote a series of stories to 
illustrate the hardest facts of political economy, 
while Mrs. Stowe avowedly wrote Uncle Tom's 
Cabin in order to pourtray the evils of 
slavery ; and it is, we think, more than pro- 
bable that neither lady has received the credit 
due to her for the influence she exerted upon 
the popular mind by adopting a form of com- 
position calculated to secure the largest circle 
of readers. Mr. Jenkins is, therefore, entitled 
to despise the cynicism of those who have no 
sympathy with the motive or subject of his 
novel, and who, it may be added, too prema- 
turely sneered at Mrs. Stowe’s great story-- 
ignorant at the time of the storm of genuine 
emotion with which it was destined to stir the 
breasts and to awaken the energies of tho 
millions of ery nation who read its pathetic 
pages. Mr. Jenkins suffers from one palpable 
disadvantage. Coolie labour—servile though it 
be—is not slavery; and the immigrant, what- 
ever his legal disabilities or the hardships of his 
lot, cannot be compared to a plantation slave in 
Cuba or Brazil. A shallow critic would be apt 
to argue that the actual wrongs suffered 
by the coolies, irritating and even tyran- 
nical though they may be, are not of 
a character to justify the expenditure of 
so much sentiment as is involved in the 
production of a three-volume novel. We do 
not think that this view is entitled to much 
consideration, because all oppression is made 
up, for the most part, of acts which in them- 
selves are not very cruel or tragical, but 
wl i h, nevertheless, by their interference with 
personal liberty or by their habitual violation 
of justice, intensely exasperate the individuals 
who suffer from them, and thus prepare the 
way for disaffection and civil disorder. More- 
over, it should not be forgotten that the coolie, 
in his native village in Bengal or Madras, 
although suffering from a poverty more pro- 
found than any of which even English peasants 
ever have experience, is a free man; and that, 
therefore, in his case the endurance of five 
years’ coerced labour, the harshness or petty 
malignity of overseers, and the operation of 
laws framed and administered in the planter’s 
interest, together with the falsification of all the 
glowing promises made to him in India, may 
prove quite as galling asslavery was to the four 
millions of Africans whom Abraham Lincoln 
delivered from the house of bondage. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Jenkins’s 
story is an original one. No writer before him 
has ever conceived the idea of presenting to 
the world in this form a series of pictures of 
coolie life, and he is consequently entitled to 
the credit of having broken entirely new 

round. Whether the public will regard him as 

aving been successful or otherwise in this new 
field of literary adventure will, we must admit, 
greatly depend upon the sympathies of the 
reader. Fastidious persons who think that 
Poles or Hungarians are the proper heroes of 
romance, but that negroes or coolies are too low 
in the scale of humarity to command sympathy, 
will naturally take no interest in the fortunes 
of ‘‘ Lutchmee and Dilloo,” and will perhaps 
feel contempt for an author who could hope out 
of such vulgar materials to satisfy the Epicurean 
tastes of men of blood and culture.” On the 
other hand, we are certain that there are many 
who, regarding with compassion the poor 
Asiatic who is enticed to a foreign land in order 
that he may minister to the arrogance and 
cupidity of a few wealthy capitalists, will agree 
with us that a popular author is doing good 
service by employing the machinery of ficffon 
to illustrate the abject condition of an 
oppressed and suffering race. Whether such 
persons will consider Mr. Jenkins's plot as very 
meagre, or whether they will be induced with us 
to regard it as exciting enough to sustain 
the interest of the story until the de- 
nouement is reached, we feel sure tbat 
they will not fail to appreciate either the 
vigour of the author's style, the skill 
with which he has enlisted ponderous Blue 
Books into bis service, or the humane feeling 
which has made him successfully champion the 
cause of a friendless class. As one or two of 
hisincidents have been admittedly suggested by 
the disclosures made by the Mauritius Commis- 
sioners, it would perhaps have added to the 
vraisemblance of the story if, instead of laying 
the plot in Demerara, he had selected some 
imaginary colony or island which the wit of 
man would find it utterly impossible to discover, 
after the most patient quest, in any existing 
map or atlas; but, on the other hand, readers of 
novels do not trouble themselves much about 
these subsidiary matters, their concern having 
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reference mainly to the interest of the story | 
itself, and to its general truth to nature. 

Upon this point we may remark that Mr. 
Jenkins has endeavoured to reproduce with 
exact fidelity the plantation life of a West 
Indian colony. Lutchmee is a carefully-drawn 
character—perhaps too much idealised for an 
Indian coolie woman; but still it is possible to 
imagine a girl of her class capable of the con- 
jugal devotion, the modesty, and eimple- 
miudedness which are attributed to Lutchmee 
in these pages, Dilloo, her husband, in his 
physical strength, his fearlessness of spirit, and 
the fierceness with which he resents injustice, 
as well as in the secresy with which he plots 
against the planters, represents a class of 
coolies who, happily for the security of colonies 
in the position of British Guiana and Mauritius, 
are by no means numerous. We shall not 
spoil the reading of the story by describing the 

ot in detail. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
enkins, by his narrative of the experiences of 
Lutchmee and Dilloo on a sugar-estate in 
Demerara, is enabled to present a great play 
and variety of character. There is Mr. Drum- 
mond, the manager of Belle Sausanne, who is a 
compound of good and evil—a man capable of 
generous feeling, yet made capricious, tyran- 
nical, and even cruel by the influence of a 
vicious system. His overseers, with the excep- 
tion of young Craig, the son of an Ayrshire 
farmer—who refuses to bow down to Baal, or 
to yield to the panic fears which harden Drum- 
mond’s heart—show all the bad qualities that 
are generated in weak natures by the constunt 
exercise of despotic power. Mr. Marston, the 
magistrate, who is at first weak and disposed to 
place himself entirely under the thumb of the 
planters, develops a love of justice and a decision 
of character such as his prototype, Mr. G. des 
Vooux, exhibited when, almost single-handed, 
he fought the battle of the oppressed coolies in 
this same colony. The Governor, Thomas 
Walkingham, is a striking representative of a 
class of governors whose moral cowardice is on 
a par with their mediocre abilities, and whose 
want of judgment or of heart is apt to leta 
colony drift into dangerous crises, which might 
perhaps have been altogether avoided if a 
stronger or a better man had stood at the helm. 

As a foil to the more matter-of-fact side of 
the story there is a charming love episode, in 
which Craig, the young overseer, and Miss 
Marston, the magistrate’s daughter, are the 
central figures—a flirtation which is assisted by 
the obtuseness of the magistrate, who cannot 
believe in the possibility of the young lady 
making a mésalliance. But perhaps the most 
entertaining portion of the book consists of its 
humorous sketches of negro life in the colony. 
We have seldom read anything of the kind more 
amusing than the marriage of ‘‘ Miesa Sankey ” 
to Mr. Simon Peter D’Orsay.” Mr. Jenkins, 
however, does not content himself with pour- 
traying the grotesque features of the negro 
character, but sometimes exhibits rather a 
subtle power of analysis, as, for instance, in his 
earlier description of Mr. D’Orsay ” :— 

Such a character as that of Simon Pety is an interest- 
ing, if also a painful study in psychology. All sense, 
instinct, and emotion, combining the shrowdness of 
some of the finer brutes with an intellectual power of 
the narrowest capacity—nay, seeming to be endowed 
with an intelligence rather than an intellect—this 
strange being, half man, balf animal, now and then 
showed himself capable of spiritual apprehensions far 
beyond his mere intellectual understanding, and could 
at intervals be swayed by moral emotions to which 
conscience, and not reason, gave within him any force 
or vitality. To do or abstain from doing a thing 
because it was right and approved itself to his mind, as 
abstractedly the good and ** thing to do, was, so far 
as you can judge, for Simon Pety an impossible thing ; 
but if you touched his religious emotions it was a fair 
chance that in some cf his moods you would be able to 
incite or deter him in a certain course of action. In 
nine cases out of ten the animal within him was stronger 
than the spiritual—passion surprised and confounded 
devotion and conscience, and the rally was simply a 
violent spiritual emotion in the direction of penitence. 
What missionary who had for the first time heard Simon 
Pety praying at Mount Horeb with florid imagery, vivid 
eloquence, and pathetic voice, amid the sobs and 
exclamations and beatings of the breast of the seething 
congregation, could have believed that, on a summary 

of Simon Pety’s life, any impartial fellow-man must 
have declared bim a bypocriteandascamp? Butsince 
a being of such mysterious anomalous construction is 
to be found, on the whole one must hold with the mis- 
sionary who, through many failures and discuvrage- 
ments, has been able to redeem from inhumanity worse 
subjects than this, and who bravely sticks to Simon 
Pety, asa brand yet to be snatched, not utierly to be 
abandoned as hopeless until he has taken his last breath 
of earthly air. 

The population of British Guiana is a curious 
mixture of English and Scotch, negroes of all 
complexions, coolies, Chinese, native Indians, 
and Portuguese. The two latter play an im- 
~portant part in the social economy of the 

colony, and not the least curious or interesting 
chapters in Mr. Jenkins’s powerful story are 
those in which he lifts the veil from a Chinese 
opium-hell, and describes the practices of the 

ortuguess money- lendere. 7 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
WOMEN.* 


In reviewing a few months since the Life of 
Fénelon,” by the translator of this work, we re- 
ferred to the great archbishop’s singular happi- 
ness in letter-writing. This was well illustrated 
in his Letters to Men, recently published, 
and now we have his Letters to Women.“ 

It is no wonder that pious women should 
have approached the archbishop for ghostly 
council. We can quite understand how women 
not exactly pious, but seized with fits of 
repentance or alarm, should communicate with 
him for the purpose of receiving comfort. But, 
if either of these classes went to the arch- 
bishop for comfort alone, they must have been 
often disappointed with the result. He could tell 
them all how to get it—how they would be sure 
to get it—but he seems to havo invariably 
added that they were never to think of it. We 
have, perhaps, in his case, the model of a spiritual 
adviser. His manner is amiable—nay, it is 
almost humble—but it is invariably firm. The 
singular circumstance is that, while in his 
manner of living, so far as his own personal 
enjoyment went, he was almost an ascetic, he 
never, while advising self-denial, advised 
real asceticism to others. He seemed to see, and 
he knew, that men and women must have place 
and time for innocent enjoyments—nay, for 
gaiety—but at the same time he knew where 
and how to stop them. No sumptuary laws, 
no rigid rules of conduct, no penances and 
starvations, are recommended by him—that was 
not his way. He was a man who was the salt 
of the Roman Church in his time a man whose 
character has done much to redeem that 
Church in regard to its possibilities of 
good—and, being wise as well as godly, and 
godly as well as wise, he sent those who took 
counsel with him to repentance, to prayer, to 
the reading of the Holy Scriptires. Faith in, 
and love of, God were his remedies for all 
sorrow and trial—all weakness, all sin. He 
was less of a Ritualist, we should say, than 
many of the most notorivus of that school. We 
scarcely get a reference even to ordinances in 
his letters; instead, there is ‘‘ offer yourself to 
Jesus Christ; pray Him to fill your heart with 
all that He would see in it. Lean upon His 
Word, and rest in the hope that He will con- 
firm that which he has wrought in you so far.” 
The first letter in this book, addressed to the 
Duchesse de Beauvilliers, on Meditation, is 
an admirable example of his spiritual method. 
We have quoted the foregoing sentences from it. 
Now let us see what he has to say about the 
common life, — 

Your 1 gy progress is more hindered by your 
excessive fear of giving way to enjovment in ordinary, 
innocent things, than it could ever be by that enjoy- 
ment itself. Of course, self-indulgence is always to be 
avoided, especially when we need self-restraiut ; but 
you are seriously injuring yourself by keeping up a per- 
petual effort to resist even the smallest Ae 
pleasure in the details of a well- regulated life. I would 
have you steadily repress all excessive fastidiousness 
and delicacy whenever you really perceive such ten- 
dencies; but I do not approve of your constrained 
efforts perpetually to reject the enjoyment inevitably 
attending upon simple food and needful rest. 

Next, let us take some sensible words as to 
dress, — 

As to dress, it seems to me you ought to consider M, 
de Montberon’s tastes and wishes. If he thinks econom 
necessary, you should retrench as much as possible ; if 
he wishes you to keep up a certain externa: style, do 
whatever he seems to desire, simply to please him, not 
to indulge your own tastes. If he leaves you to sont 
own judgment io this matter, I should say that a medium 
was the best self-denial for you. You are inclined to 
extremes; your pride and fastidiousness would stop 
short in nothing but perfect magnificence ;—and severe 
simplicity is but another refinement of self-will ; it is 
a splendid renunciation of splendour. But the mid- 
course is trying to pride, It makes you seem wanting 
in taste, and feel commonplace. I have heard of you 
formerly dressing like the — of a Community; this 
is too much outwardly, and too little in reality. 
Moderation in dress will be a much greater trial to you 
in the bottom of your heart; but your unfailing rule 


— 


should be perfect 1 with M. de Montberon, and 
gO compliance with whatever you see pleases 
im best. 


How well we can read the character of the 
woman to whom the above was addressed, and 


how sure we are that Fenelon would under- 
stand her ! 


Next let us take ‘‘Scruples,” where we have 
equal common sense, — 


„Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ; ” 
but where constraint, anxiety, and a slavish fear are, 
there is relf-will and overweening care for self. How 
far from all these disturbances true Love is. They who 
are so absorbed in their own fancies care but little for 
the Beloved. All your troubles come from want of 
faith. If you had not resisted God to follow your own 
devices, you would rot have suffered thus; there is no 
greater evil than these efforts to attain a visionary 
relief. A dropsical patient only increases his thirst by 
drinking, aud so the victim of scruples only increases 
his trouble by heeding them ; and indeed he deserves it. 


Tho only cure is to silence them and turn at once to 
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God ; and at such times it is prayer and not confession 
that will heal the heart, 

And so we might go through many subjects: 
the end, wherever we might stop, being the 
same, namely, that we are reading the words of 
a wise Christian man, who, having lived for 
others in his lifetime, still lives for them on 


earth. That is one of the laws of spiritual 
history. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE POLYNESIAN 
NATION.“ 


On the principle that a greater number of 
men are interested in a quarrel than in an 
ethnolcgical problem, there can be no doubt 
that Dr. Lang’s last chapter should be read 
first. In it he indirectly assails the late 
revered John Williams, the martyr of Erro- 
manga, and directly accuses the late Rev. 
William Ellis for a wholesale plagiarism of his 
ideas about the origin and migrations of the 
Polynesian race. He states that, in 1834, he 
published a small volume setting forward his 
identification of the Polynesians with the in- 
habitants of Eastern Asia and the Malays of 
the [udian Archipelago, and demonstrating the 
possibility of crossing the Pacific to the east- 
ward, notwithstanding the easterly trade winds 
of the intertropical regions of that ocean; and 
his discovery of the way and means by which 
America had been first reached by the Poly- 
nesians, and their identification as being the 
same people with the Indo Americans.“ Dr. 
Lang says that, while William Ellis, in his 
‘** Polynesian Researches’’—published prior to 
the appearance of his book—advanced a 
different theory, adopting and strongly ad vo- 
cating that of De Zuniga that they come 
from the Continent of America, running down 
to the westward with the easterly fair wind, he 
(acting as editor of John Williams'“ Narra- 
tive,“ later than 1834) declared that now he 
had no difficulty in tracing the origin of the 
sopper-coloured Indians,” and set forth there 
as the same views as Dr. ogy Bam 

roached in his book some years before. 
There can be no doubt that something is to be 
said for Dr. Lang’s view; but most readers 
will feel it to be unfortunate that he should 
have wholly left over the efficient exposure of 
the appropriation till both men have passed 
away and are unable to enter on their defence or 
to give any explanation. 

r. Lang undoubtedly makes out a very 
coherent theory of the Polynesian migrations, 
throwing not a little light on the peculiar simi- 
larities in many respects between the Indo- 
Americans, and Mexicans, and the Polynesians, 
such as have been brought out by Mr. Heavi- 
side and others. Dr. Lang has devoted no little 
time and care to testing at many points the 
theory he advances, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing short extract :— | 

The first question that presented itself for inquiry was 
to what point on the west coast of South America would 
a Polynesian vessel caught suddenly, when off the coast 
of Easter Island, in a violent westerly gale, such as I had 
myself experienced in the year 1830, be driven by the 
tempest /—-and the second was in what direction would 
the unfortunate Polynesians proceed in their subsequent 
migrations after effecting a settlement iu the unknown 
land? As to the first of these questions, I was at once 
constrained to conclude that the unfortunate Poly- 
nesians must have landed somewhere near Copiapo, a 
what is now the state of Chili, in South Ameria, in lati- 
tude 27° south, nearly; for the violence of the gale 
supposed would prevent them from diverging either 
north or south from the parallel of Easter Island. 
The second question I answered by showing that they 
must have migrated either north or south, as the 


vicinity of the Andes would prevent them from getting 
far to the eastward, 


Having settled these questions satisfactorily, as I 
conceived, I proceeded to inquire whether the archi 


tectural remains which these wanderers had doubtless 
left behind them in their subsequent us bore 
any resemblance to those of the extinct civilisation of 
9: Bah whether there was any identity or resemblance 
in the singular manners and customs of the Indo- 
Americans and those of the South Sea Islanders; and, 
lastiy, whether the languages of these two races of men 
gave any evidence of their common origin. 

Dr. Lang has in the long interval that has 
elapsed since the publication of his first edition 
taken care to investigate further, and has added 
not a little to the confirmation of his theory. 
Of course, it is but a theory—nothing definite 
in the way of demonstration being attainable ; 
but scientific men will find much that is sug- 
gestive in Dr. Lang’s book, and the general 
reader not a little that is interesting. One of 
the most efficient points is made out of the 
similarity of Polynesian and Indo-American 
temples. On this point Dr. Lang says :— 


We have specimen temples of the Polynesians on 
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the one band, and the Indo-Americans on the other, 
perfectly identical in their plans and details, but alto- 
gether unlike any religious edifices that have ever been 
seen or heard ofin the Old World for two or three thou- 
sand years past. A parallelogram of larger or smaller 
dimensions, as it suited the particular case, with a low 
fence in front, a strong wall to the right and left, en 
closing the area of the temple, and a long flight of 
steps to the summit or platform of a truncated pyra- 
midal building, right opposite, but without a roof— 
such was the Afarai of the Polynesians, and the 
Teocallé of the Indo-Americans, It is scarcely proper 
to call these structures temples; but they were each 
like a parish church in our own country—the place of 
worship, and especially the place of sacrifice, for the 
surrounding district. | 

We are not so sure of some points in Dr. 
Lang's argument about The High Places of 
Scripture’; but the following will suggest an 
effective point in his argument: 

To suppose that the North American Indian could 
have excogitated for himself the idea of one Great 
Spirit, controlling the uviverse, but invisible to men, 
is something I cannot believe ; especially as such an 
idea had never been attained by the sages of Greece 
and Rome. But I can easily conceive of it, as a frag- 
ment of Divine revelation impressed upon the minds of 
the forefathers of the Polynesian nation, and carried by 
them and their descendants across the Pacific and to 
both continents of America. At all events, there is no 

uestion as to the fact of their being such ao impres- 
sion on the American mind. The Indians of the 
forest, says Baron Humboldt, when they visit occa- 
sionally the missions, conceive with difficulty the idea 
of a tomple or an image.” ‘‘ These good people, said 
the missionary, ‘‘ like only processions in the open air. 
When I last celebrated the patron festival of my vil- 
lage, that of San Antonio, the Indians‘of Inizida were 

resent at mass. ‘ Your God,’ said they to me, ‘ keeps 

imself shut up in a house as if he were old and infirm. 
Ours isin the forest, in the fields, and on the moun- 
tains of Sipapu, whence the rains come.“ 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Seventeen Years in the Yoruba Country. Me- 
morials of Anna Hinderer. New edition. (Reli- 
gious Tract Society.) Perhaps some of our readers 
are already acquainted with this work ; if they are 
not, they have missed one of rare value as a memo- 
rial of a rare and devoted life. Such was that of 
Anna Hinderer, who may bo said to have sacrificed 
herself for the sake of the blacks of Western 
Africa. We are glad to notice in this present edi- 
tion, that, although the church established at 
Ibadan by Mr. and Mrs. Hinderer has been left for 
eight years without European aid, it still exists 
under a native pastorate and catechists. That is 
the right way to establish native churches.— The 
Heroic Wife; or, the Wanderera of the Amazon. 
By W. H. G. Kinesion. (Griffith and Farran.) 
This is an animated narrative of the adventures of 
French Huguenots who went to Peru after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Mr. Kingston 
has brought his best power to bear upon the narra- 
tive of the journey from Peru to Para, over the moun- 
tains and dawn the Amazon, and his descriptions 
of the scenery are very vivid. The White Feathers 
(Religious Tract Society) is a short tale adapted 
for young servants. For its purpose—of warning 
against the vanity of dress and the dangers of 


indiscriminate company—we do not know a 
better. 


HoLLOWAT'S OINTMENT AND PILits.—Se_F Hevp.— 
In sickness it was a momentvus matter to find an easy, ready, 
and reliable remedy for outward disfigurations and inward 
disorders before the inestimable discovery of these prepara- 
tions. No invalid need now be at a loss for successfully 
managing ulcers, sores, tumours, boils, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Enveloping Holloway’s mediciue are very inte'ligible printed 
directions for using them, which should be attentively 
studied and immediately followed by the application of his 
treatment. Sooner or later the sufferer will assuredly 
triumph over the worst diseases. This eearching Ointment 
disperses all those malignant humonrs which aggravate many 
diseases of the skin, often prevent the cicatrisation of 
ulcers, and ever kindle imflammatory tendencies in the 
syste. | 

CarptnaL Ecru, ox CreamM.—Jupson’s DyEs.— 
White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Ribbons, silks, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, 
beruouses, Shetland shawls, or any small article of dress, can 
easily be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, 
crimsun, mauve, purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence 
per bottle. Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 

INVALIDS.—Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diseases 
of the Heart, Dropsy, and Tumours quickly cured by Aber- 
cromhie’s New Solvent Process. Success testified by many 
ministers and others, with their respective names and ad- 
dresses added. luquiry courted. Post Free Six Stawps.— 
10, — — London, N. 

Rxckirr's Paris Brok.— The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciatior 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
result—viz, a flood of imitations, Ine merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general a 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
mauufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
„ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 

Testu, Fl. — Tun CompLete Upper ox LOWER 
fat oF Fourtern Pure MINERAL ‘TEETH, fitted 
and fixed to the mouth without pam. The extraction 
of stumps, loose or decayed teeth not being neces:ary in any 
case. ‘This perfectly painless system of adapting artificial 
teeth to the mouth is protected by Her Majesty's Royal 
Jatters Pateut; and a written guarantee given with every 
case that they will not decay or change colour. 54, Rathbone- 

lace, Oxtord-street, near Tottenbam-court-road. Mr. 

F. Toomey, Surgecu-Dentist, 


SuBSTITUTE ron Mk — Tue Editor of the Medical 
Mirror has called the notice of the medical profession to 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence, which he calls, Canbury's Con- 
centrated Vegetable Milk, and rem+tks:—“ The excess of 
fatty matter has been carefully elim'nated, and thus a 
compound remains which coaveys in a minimum bulk a 
Maximum amount of nutriment. We strongly recommend 
it as a diet for children.” 


Births, Marriages, and Benths, 


— Sn 


BIRTHS. 


REED.— Oct. 28, at 6, Northampton Villas, Seven Sisters- 
road, Jondcn, the wife of the Rev. Charles Edward B. 
Reed, M. A., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


THOMPSON—DEANE.—Oct. 23, at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Brighton, Lewis, son of F. J. Thompson, of Bridg- 
water, to Elizabeth, ouly daughter of the late William 
Desne, of Brighton. 

ENGLISH—THYNNE.—Oct. 25, at the Congregational 
Church, Cheltenham, by the Rev. Dr. A. Morton Brown, 
LL. D. ((y licence), Heury George English, Riding Master, 
the Ridiog School, Cheitenbam, to Emily Louisa, second 
daughter of Arthur Thywne, of Dublin. 

HAMMOND—LARTER — Oct. 25, at the Victoria Park 
Tabernacle, Charles Hammond, son of the late John 
Hammond, of Sheffield. to Mary Ann Larter, youngest 
daughter of the late John Larter, of Homerton, London. 

YEOMAN—ABERY.—Oct. 25, at the Congregational 
Church, Leyton, by Rev. J. Dickerson Davies, M. A., 
Kossuth Mazzini Yeoman, son of T. Burdett Yeoman, 
Heckney, to Hannah Ann Abéry, second daughter ot John 
Abery. gentleman, Poplar Villa, Leyton. 

TAYLOR—JONES.—Oct. 25, at Lower Clapton Congrega- 
tional Church, by the Rev. Frank Soden, Alfred George, 
eldest surviving son of Walter Taylor, of the Manor House, 
Teddington, to Edith Harriet, eldest daughter of Edwin 
Jones, of Taymouth House, Hackney Downs. 


DEATHS. 


BAILHACHE.— Aug. 12, Rowland Scott, aged 4; Aug 
24, Jessie, aged 11; ton and daughter of the Rev. Philip 
Bailhache, Baptist minister, Melbourne, Australia. 

JONES.—Oct. 22, at Stonea Grange, Wimblington, Isle of 
Ely, Emily Ann, the beloved wife of John Calread Jones, 
and only daughter of Edward Few, of Williugham, Cambs, 
in her 28th year, 

LEWIS. - Oct. 23, ac Hampstead-road, Birmingham, Thomas 
Herris Lewis. formerly of Preston, Lancashire, eldest son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Lewis, of Cardiff, aged 73. 

BROWN.—Oct. 24, at Sevenoaks, Alice Louisa, youngest 
danghter of the jae Mr, Henry Brown, of Thetford, 
Norfolk, sged 33 years. 

GiLL.—Oct. 25, at 24, Ferntower-road, Highbury New 
Park, Johu Gill, aged 55. 

HEN DERSON.—Oct,. 25, after a few davs’ illness, at 
his residence, 5, Stanhope-street, Hyde Park Gardens, 
Henry Henderson, Esq., late of Highbury Park, aged 71. 

SMITHIES,—Oct. 25, at Earlham Grove, Wood Green, 
Catharine Smithie-, mother of T. B. Smithies, Editor of 
the “ British Workman,” in her 83rd year. “ Her end 
was peace.” 


Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nonrished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Sold only in packets labelled —“ James Epps & Co., 
Homeeopathic Chemists, London.“ 

You can expend your entire income and yet insure its 
return without further ouvlay or liability of any kind. On 
all purchases ask your tradesmen f.r Coupons of the General. 
Expenditure Assurance Company (limited), Head Offices, 
19 and 21, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 

O.LpRtpGr’s BALN oF COLUMBIA.—By the inereasin 
demand for this famed Balm may be estimated its value — 
eilicacy for replentsh'ng, invigorating, and preserving the Hair 


either from failing off or turning grey. ithout it no toilet 


is complete. It imparts to the hair a bright and glossy ap- 
pearance, frees it entirely from scurf, and will not soil the 
most delicate fabric worn as headdress at home” or in 
promenade. In the “nursery” ita use is invaluable, as it 
furms in infancy the basis of a healthy aud luxuriant head 
of har. Sold by all perfumers and chem sts, at 3s. 6d., 6s., 
and lls. only. Wholesale and retail by the proprietors. 
C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington-street, seven doors from 
the Strand. London, W. C. 

Perrecrion.— Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, impart- 
ing to it new life, growth, end lustrous beauty. Its action is 
speedy and thorough, quickly banishing grey ness. Its value 
is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is nota dye. 
It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of the hair. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. | 

Mra. 8. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. They are the standard articles fer the hair. 
They should never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
either, 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordiuary merit for the young. Piewa- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented. Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where the hair 
has been coming out in handfuls, It cleauses the hair aud 
scalp, and removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and 
Periuners. 


—— 


Advertisements. 


OME EDUCATION. —A LADY residing in 

the healthiest part of Malvern, and wishing to 

Educate her oan little Daugu mers at H me, would be glad 

to hear of Two or Three others to joiu them.—For par- 

ticulers apply to Rev. A. S. Richardson, Castle House, 
Malveru. 


ate 


ANTED (after Christmas), by a Lady, a 
SITUATION as HUUS&KEEPER, or Com- 

panion to a Lady, or any }lace of trust where nothing 
menial is required, references. Address, M. H., 
Maiden Newton, Dorset. 


. pers * 2 


ONGREGATION on W ION LECTURE 
or 7 
Subjert—-The BASIS of FAITH. 

The NEXT LECTURE of this course will be delivered by 
the Rev, E. R. Conver, M. A., on the evening of Tus DA, 
Nov. 6th, in the MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, 

The Chair will be taken by WM. H. WILLANS, Esg., 
at 7 p.m. 

Subject—ARCHITFCTONIC UNITY, 
The remaining Lectures will be as fullows : — 
The Voice from Heaven. November 13. 
Jesus. November 20. 
The Voice Within. November 27. 
ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall, Oct. 30, 1877. 


[OXDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Pev. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., Chairman. 


The HALF-YEARLY MEETING will be held in the 
MEMORIAL HALL, Farr ngdon-street, on Tugspay, 
November 6, at Tiree o'clock. 


Ct ai man's Address. 
Conference on The Deaconship in Free Churches.“ 
The Rev. Edward White will introduce the subjec*. 


ANDREW MEARNS, Secretary. 
[e230 2 T O . 


A MEETING for UNITED PRAYER gill be held in 
the PRENBTIERIAN CHURCH. Upper George-stree!, 
Bryanstone-square (Rev. Donald Fraser, D. D), on THurs- 
DAY EVENING next, Nov. 1, at 730 o’clock, to supplicate 
the Divine blessing fir the Deputation from the;Council of 
the Evangelical Aliance—viz, the Hon. and Rev. E. V. 
Bligh, the Rev. Dr. Fraeer, and the Rev. Will am Arthur, 
M.A.—about to proceed to Italy. Christians are earnestly 
invited to be present. 


BOLITION of STATE REGULATION of 
VICE. Under the Auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts. 
A MEETING of supporters of the above movement will 
be held in the PILLAR HALL, CANNON STREET 
HOTEI, at Halt-past Seven p.m.,on Frivay, November 2nd. 
The Right Hon. JAMES STANSFE LO, MP.. and Pro- 
fessor STUART, LL.D., of Cambridge, will give an account 
of the recent Congress at Geneva on Stite-<egulated Vice, 
Ce, at the Sections of which from 500 to 1, 500 persons of 
various Dation lities were present. 
Admission to the Meeting by FREE Tickets, to be had of 
Fredk. C. Banks, Secretary of the National Association, 2, 


Westminster-chambers, Victoria-strect, London, S. W., and 
at the Doors. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the EDU- 
CATION of the SONS of MINISTERS.—At the 
Half-Yearly Election to this School, held at the Memorial 
Hall on Tuesday, Oct. 30, the following were the SUCCES3- 
FUL CANDIDATES :— 
1. H. L. Sackett... .. 4,000 4. P. J. James... ... 3,399 
2 J. R Woermington ., 3,771 5. W. B. Craig . 3,387 
3. A. P. Bennett ... 3.530 | 6. J. 8. Neave ... ... 3,263 


JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Sec. 


ARNEST WORKERS, Members of Christian 
Churches and good sa'esmen, WANTED as COL- 
PORTEURS. Apply by leiter, or persona'ly, from 10 to 
5, to the Secretary, Colportage Association, Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, Newmgton Butts, S E. 


ELMONT, PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHT ON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 
School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Disseuter In 1876 one pupil psssed the Matriculation 
Examination, London University, in Honours. Piospectus 
supplied ov application. 
Referees :—Sir Charles Reed Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


M CONEVON, Professor at the LADIES’ 
@e COLLEGE, LAUSANNE, aide! by Madame 
CONEVON, continues to KECEIVE YUUNU LADIES 
either for study at the College or for lessons at howe. Highly 
recommended by the Rev. H. C. Leonard, M. A., Bourne- 
mouth, who will send prospectus, &c., on application. 


- {ETTENHALL COLLEGE, | 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MasTer— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esgq., M.A. - 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
2 College, London, Fellow of University College, 

on. 


| SzconpD MastEr— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B. A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Proiessions, and 
for Commerce. 

Nie Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of a 
hundred pupils, passed the last Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the Sy ndicate’s prise of £12, the Hathertou 
Scho:arship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sisarship 
giveu by St. John’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to which is added 
£20 a-year) to the FiRST in Greek aud Jatin. 

There is a large swimming: bath on the College premises. 

Fer particuiars as to Schoiarsmips, ac.. apply to the Head 


Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M.A, 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


AUTUMN TERM from Sept. 18th to Dec. 20 h. 


BITUKRWOOD URPHAN SUCIETY, 
for the TRAINING UP cf BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHRIStIAN F£AMiLitS, Approved 
cases received in the orde: ol application, No voting. 
CON!IRIBULIONS are earnestiv reouestei in aid o this 
new charity, and will be thavkfully receive,» aua ackuow- 
ledged by the Treasurer, Watson Osmond, Eeq., 60, Kea- 
church-street, E. „ and Netherton, Penge lane, Sydenham; 
or the Hon. Secretary, Kev. G. T. Coster, Sunuy Bauk, 
South Norwood, S. E. Post-office orders to be made psy 


able at the General Post Office. Cheques to be 
London and South-Western Bank. 


oe 


Oct. 31, 1877. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1103 


Ir. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH, —C 
First Master JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Lend.) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 
Head Mistress—Miss D/ESTERRE HUGHES. 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Priueipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


HE DIRECTORS of the EAST of ENGd. 

LAND NONCONFORMIST GIRLS’ SCHUOL, 

BISHOPS STORTFORD, sil have VACANCIES for 
Three or Four PUPILS at Curistrwas. 


Early Applications are requested, addreseed to the 
Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN, 


(XFoRD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL. 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
During the past year, 1876-7, all the candidates sent up from 
the School have passed the Local Examinations. Cambridge 
Local Examination D-c,, 1876, one Senior and five Juuiors 
passed (turee in honours and distix guished in ‘our subjects). 
Oxford Local Examination, M+y, 1877, one Senior and two 
Juniors passed (one in II. Class). They passed collectively 
107 out of 108 subjects. References to parents in all parts 


of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty four 
guineas, 


For views and prospectus apply to the principals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh, , . ' . 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON, 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Elde:t daughter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School.) 

Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spa- ious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, conta ning lofty 
school-rooms, aud sta ding in its own grounds, which con- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In this School the cour.e of instruction is on the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils fom this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

Keterences permitted to parents of present and former 
pupils. ‘Lerms upon application. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &e., will be forwarded on application to 
VANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D.- Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council i 
the Philological Society, &c., Ke. 

VicE-MAS8TER-— | 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Mau- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Societ 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedal 
College, Bradford, &c. 

Assistant MASTERS 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Eeq., LL.D. (Edin.), B.A. 

F. E. I. S. Member of the Council cf the Philological Society, 


* 
€ 


one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eug- 


lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of Loudon, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; »lso B. A.; First Class in Mathe 
maties at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY, Es q., B. A., late Scholar and Prizeman of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge; 9th Classe iu 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBAC H, Eaq., B. A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Esc., B. A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq,, BA. Loud. 

Lapy KESIDENT—Miss COOKE. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM commenced the 20th Sept. 
For Prospettuses and further information, apply wo tn 

Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 

R. U MARTEN, B. A. Lee. S. F. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, NAR WAKEFIELD, 
ESTABLISHED 1831 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
La) men have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M. A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
teut Masters. 
OHN CROSSLEY, Esq, Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esg., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . nothing has been spared to provide fine, loity, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that | nave 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed -for 
healthiness,”—Extract from the Cambridge Kxaminer’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

Ine Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, aud detached Infirmary, The 
Playground nas been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of instructiou includes all brancnes ui sound 
Ciassica!, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as 10 
fit the Pupils for auy departuieut of business, or for entrance 
ac the Uuiversities. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Miuisters’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascerta:med on application to the Secretary. 

For l’rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 


Terms, and further intormation, apply to the Principal or 
Seccetury. . 7 


Harun WITHOUT MEDICINE, 

inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Coustipation, Diarrhea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma. Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nansea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: — 


REVALENTA ARABICA 

(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual coustipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
uess, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
gout, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions. 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilensy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. Twenty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 000 cures of 
cases cousidered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourisiment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions, The 2s. tins are forwarded 

ost free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
s. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION,—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 

oods, However, Mr Pye Henry Chevasse, F. R. C. S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” aualysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barrys Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 

ness, s/eeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural size—miseries I endured, aud for 
which I tried the best advice in vain, Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, aud 1 never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the swelling having left me; 1 have lost all 


nervousness, | sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends | 


say I am like a new man—nothing like what I was before I 
took your food. Pray make any use you like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thauks.—1 am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON.—Monmouth, 30th August, 
1876.” 
URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure you that tese last 
two years, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbleuess, 
my sight bas improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head is clear, and my memory strengthened, In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 

Asthma, &e.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick ness, aud vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES,— 
Cure No. 48,614, Of the Marchionesa de Brehan,— 
„in consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was 
unut:x te read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
ner vous palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low- spit ited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me im vain. In perfect 
despair 1 took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. The good God be praised, 
it has completely restored me; I am myself again, aud able 
to make anid receive visits aud resume my social position.— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD, — CONSUMPTION, 

Diarrhcea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurzer's Testimonial.—‘ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, ai) 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidaeys aud biadder, aud 
hemorrhoids.—Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicwe, 
and Practical M.D, 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 


IRKLTABLLITY. 
“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA bas pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heave it 


has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irtitation of the 
stomach, aud had digestion, which had lasted eighteen years, 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PARKT, Parish Priest, St. Romaine - des-Leles.“ 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: lu tins, 
Alb., at 28.; of liv., 38, 6d.; Alb., 6s.; Sib. 146. 12ib, 
328.; 24lb., 60. 

UU BARRVL'S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE. — Poser iu tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 38. Gd.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 84. 
576 cups, 64s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach aud nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart. 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, cx 
caused by onions, garhe, and even the smell leit by tobacce 
or drinting. ‘hey improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ing and sustaining than even meat,—1lb., 38. Gd. ; 2lh., 65. : 
5ib., 14s.; 12ib. 328 ; 24ʃb, 603. 


EPOTs: DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 

77, Kegent-street, London, W.; same hi use, 26, Place 
Vendome, Pans; 16, Rue Moutegue de la Cour, Brussels ; 
2. Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 
25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Walifisch Gasse, Vienna 
and at the Grocers and Chemists in every towa. 


MAGNETINE. 
DARLOW & CO., 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Dios Manenne APPLIANCES, 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety of 
use, and durability of magnetic power. They are usea 


and recommen ‘ea by gentiemen eminent in the med:cal 
profession. In cases of 


Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, 
Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Hernia, Sciatica, 
Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms of 
Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 


MAGNETINE ‘grave 004 pertectiy exible 

. an en 
original invention of Messrs. DaRLOw & Co, improved by 
them on their previous invention —1 5 in 1966, and pose 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is 1 light, and durable, clastic, flexible, and permanently 
magnetic. 


DARLOW’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D. 
IH. R. C. 8. E. 
M 76, Wenger a Cavendish-square, W., 


une 15, 1876. 
F. W. Darlow. Esq. 


Sin, —Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you 
to express my opinion, from experience, of the 
value of your Magnetic Appliances, I. have 
been frequently asked by letter if my certifi- 
cate was genuine, and if in the time since 
clapsed your inventions still approved them- 
selves as beneficial in my practice. To both 
those questions I can answer by endorsing 
Magnetine as an arm which I am obliged to 
resort to in a good many cases. 

In addition to the cases I before specified I 
can now add some experience of the utility of 
Magnetine in cases of debility, and as a local 
remedy in painful affections arising in the 
course of gout. Indeed, I am accustomed to 
— it wherever topical weakness proceeds 

rom a low vitality iu the great nervous 
centres, or in the principal organs of assimila- 
tion, nutrition, and blood purification; aleo ia 
weak throats from neryous exhaustion affect- 
ing the larynx.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Garn Wiixixson, M. D., M. R. OC. . E. 


From the Rev. EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. 


50, Hilmarten-road, Camden-road, N., 
August, 1877. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


GENTLEMEN,—Some two years since, after 
recovery from severe illness, I sought h 
from your Lung Invigorator. and I believe T 
found very great benefit. I have since then 
usually worn, and recommended many of my 
friends to adopt, your pieces of Magnetic 
Armour, and in every instance within my circle 
of acquaintance benefit has been pat ae 
acknowledged. When, therefore, I was ask 
for this Testimonial, from some knowledge 
obtained of the above experience, I felt it to 
be not less a duty than a pleasure to give it 
heartily.—I am, faithfully (I may say for 
others and myself, gratefully) yours, 

Epwin Paxton Hoop. 


From RICHARD c. SHETTLE, Ed., M.D. 
Royal Berks Hospital, Reading. 
GenTLemex,—I have given the Magnetic 
Appliances a somewhat extended trial in 
hospital as well as private practice, and I have 
much gratification in stating that, ds far as it 
is poesible to judge of the curative merits of 
any remedy, ve I have seen exceedingly 
marked benefits from their effects. The cases 
in which I have recommended them have been 
. affections of the nervous system, 
and even in severe forms of such disorders I 
have found patients rapidly improve under the 
influence (as I believe) of this remedy.—I am, 
Gentlemen, yours truly. 
Ricuarp C. Surttiz, M.D. 
To Darlow and Co. 


From the Rev. CHARLES GARTH 
FULLERTON. 


Boothby Graffor Rectory, Lincoln 
" May, 18, ar 


pleasure in sa 


the Belt you sen ee eee ＋ 
th benefit. perf can 
— Thou not like to be wi 


one now. 
I have had no lum 


or rheumatism since I 
you are quite welcome 


N From yours 
f 

ler.) CnARL ERS Gantu ForLxRrox. 
To Darlow and Co., 443, West Strand, London. 


MESSRS. DARLOW & CO. 


Are honoured by the patronage of many of the highest 
families in the kingJom, including Ladies and Gentlemen in 
Her Majesty's Household and Members of both Houses 
of tue Legislature. Gentlemen of the Legal an1 other 
learned Professions, Officers in the Army and Navy, 
Cergymen of all Venominations, Bankers. Merchants, 
etc., who have testified of the benefits derived from the use 
of Magnetine. 


DARLOW & CO., soLE PROPRIETORS, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443, 


Oppostre CHARING Cross RAILLWAT STaTIon, 


Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application. 
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TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM begen Tuusspay, Sept. 20. 


[SDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
Principal— Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


To provide for the requirements of Little Boys needing 
motherly care, and also for Boys whose education 1s not suffi- 
ciently advanced to enter upon the Col'ege course, a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, in a seperate 
building and with separate playground, under the care of 
Mrs. MILNE (widow of the late Kev. W. Milne), in whose 
high qualifications the Committee have perfect contidence. 

eriodical examinations are conducted by the Principal of 
the College. 


Terms, 26 Guineas per annum. 
For Prospectus or further particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal, as above, to Mrs. Milne, or to the Secretary, 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


NHE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Paid-up ( apital...... £500,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTEREST. 
5 per Cent. for Two Years and upwards. 
io „ Oue Year, 
Less than Oue Year accordin; to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 


Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52 Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


A. W. RAY, Manager. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 
General Accidents. Personal Iujuries. 
Railway Accidents. | Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING Manager. 


PEARL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Curer Orrice—39, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


See Reporis and Opin ons of the Press as to the remarkable 
Progress made by the Company. 


ANTED, additional AGENTS in all dis- 


tricts, To good business meu liberal terms and 


certain success. 
P. J. FOLEY, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD, 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Provided Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,00, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 HAVE BEEN Parp as COMPENSATION. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 


— =~ - 


Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at | 


moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J VIAN. Secretary. 


— ee oe 
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THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession aud uo Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BirKkBECK BUILDING Sociaty, 29 ano 

80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-laue. 

HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 

With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 


rr at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
ND Socigty, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane, 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 
Apply at the Office of the Birksxcx Bank, 29 and 30, 
Southampton-buildings, Ch -lane. Deposits received at 
2 rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
emand, 


Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances, English and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application. 
/ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 

amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDIN 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E. C., on deposit at 5 and on pre- 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum. The business of the 
Society consists exclusively in making advances on Freehold 
or Leasehold property ou Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
and it therefore offers to investors a medium for obtaining a 
remunerative rate of interest with security of the soundest 


description, Further particulars can be had on application 
to J. Salmon Stott, Secretary 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. O. 


Seven doors East of the Cannon-streec Station. 


Capital-ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each, 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE, 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ WORK. 


The Company was registered March 15, 1876, and the 
present pos tion of the Company is as fullows :— 

The First Issue, consisting of 4,000 fully paid-up shares of 
£25 each at par, was completed by November 24, 1876. 

The Second similar Issue, at £1 per share premium, was 
completed by May 4, 1877. 

The Third +iwilar Issue, at £2 per share premium, was 
completed by October 5, 1877. 

The Fourth similar Issue, at £3 per share premium, is now 
in course of allotment, 

Aft:r de‘rayivg the en‘ire expenses of establishing the 
Company, a large sum remains ss a Re:erve Fund from 
Premiums on Shares aud Profits on Re-sales. 

The principle of fixing the premiums at which each issue 
should be allotted has been to place it at such au amount as 
will fairly protect, and not more than fairly protect, the inte- 
re:ts of the then existing Shareholders. 

The Company having now £300,000 subscribed, and the 
Estates y ie ding a good Profit Revenue, and Premiums on 
Shares und Profits on Re-sales flowing in and being invested 
for the henefit of the Shareholders, there is every probability 
of the shares constantly improving ia value. 

The seventy-nine Estates be'onging t» the Company are 
situated within a short radius from the centre of London, 
and from their situation are under the (dye aud immediate 
control of the Board of Directors. 

Each hss been separately and carefully selected. ‘The 
principles of selection being to purchase nothing but what is 
product:ve, wel'-letting, and im; roving in vale, with a view 
to keeping\the same as a remunerat.ve investment until, as 
opportunities occur, the same is sold at a reasonable profit. 

No estate can be bought of, or sold to, any officer of the 
Society, nor can any advance be made to such. Other Estates 
are in course of negotiation for purchase. 

Shareholders joining the Fourth Iesue will receive on the 
calls on their shares interest at the rate of 53 per cent. per 
aunum, and after the Second Annual Meeting will be entitied 
to an equal share with the origiral Shareholders iu any 
further bonus which \may then be declared, so that their 
shares will yield a good immediate interest, with collateral 
beuefits, in a successful established Company, from whose 
operations speculation and risk are excluded. There are 
nearly ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED SHARE- 
HOLDZRS resident iu the ‘metropolis and throughout the 
country, and with their connection, and the status of the 
Company, the :emainder of the capital of the Company will 
probably be a'lotted within a moderate period. 


For full iu formatiou apply to ü 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 


of whom may be obtained approving “ Notices of the Press,” 
Report, Five Minutes’ Talk about the Company,” Pro- 


spectus, “George Potter on Working Men’s Dwellings,” 


and Share Application Forms. 
B OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 

Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 

| WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


ONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limite). WANTED, 
active AGENTS for the Life, Sick, Accidental, and Endow- 
ment Business.—Apply to H. Marriott, at the Chief Office, 
42, Southwark Exchange, London, S. E. | 


NOTHER CURE of INFLAMMATION of 

the THROAT, COUGH, &c. (this week.)—Mr. 

Heron, 10, Arthur-stre:t, Beifast, writes :— Dr. LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC WAFERS allayed the inflammation of my 

throat, relieved the cough, and gave me ease at once.” They 
taste pleasantly. Price 18. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


Si MACHINERY. 
LAUVIPY FITTINGS. 


MAGHRES 
& TOUS 
OF ALL KiHdS 
CR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 
DAIRY. & 


SPADES. 
PAKES. 


AMERICAN BEEF, 
HARLINGEN MUTTON, 
ENGLISH MEAT, BEST QUALITY, 
Supplied and Delivered Free to Families, Schools, &c., &c, 


within twelve miles of the City, at 20 per cent. to 
25 per cent. below Butchers’ Prices, by 


1 NEW DIRECT SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, 


107, CAN RON-sTR ZRT, Lox Do, E. C. 
Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The SIEGE of 
TROY, adapted from Lord Derby’s Homer's “ Iliad ” 
and Dr. Schliemaun's Troy and its remains.“ entirely new 
Views, Scenery, and Dresses ; the libretto is rendered by Mr. 
Lin Rayne.—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated bv 
4 4 series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. 
J. L King; The Geneva Cross, sung by Rosa Gar.baldi. 
—LIGHT and COLOUR, the production of pure Light, and 
its application to signalling on land and sea, and other pur- 
poses, by Professor Gardner.—TORPEDOES, their con- 
struction, methods of attack and means of defence, with 
Lantern Diagrams and Mechanical Effects. — CLEO. 
PATRA’S NEEDLE: its history, with short accounts of 
other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. E. M. Geldart.—The Oxy- 
Hydrogen Microscope, Leotard the Automaton, Demonstra- 
tion of New Iuveutions, &c.— Admission to the whole, Is. 
Schools and Children under u, 6d Open from 12 to 5 and 
from 7 to 10. 


EALTHY SKIN AND GOOD 
COMPLEXION, 


EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
is the best for the 


OILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 


Recommended iu the Journal of Cutaneous 
Medicine, edited by Mr. 


ERASKUSs WILSON, F. R. 8. 


Used by 


HE ROYAL FAMILY, 
and Sod by Chemists and Perfumers 
Everywhere. 


MANSON AND CO.“: s 
IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for imparting Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
an Elastic Stiffness to Linens aud Mus ins, is unequalled, 
aud is cheaper than any other, as ane pound is equal to 
a pound and a-half of any other Starch, Agents wanted. 


Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving 
AMERICAN WASHERS, 18s 6d.; Indiarubb :r 
Clothes-Wrngers, 213, 308“; Villa“ Washing Machires, 
£3 10s.; “ Villa” Wringers and Mengles, 42s ; “ Villa” 
Washers, Wringers, and Mangles combined, at £5 5s., soon 
save their cost. Carriage paid; easy terms; free ti in! 
from Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury-circus, —ondon, E. C. 
Wcerks—Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Leaver 


; IF Yad 


Sai 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine, 
% Sold wholesale by the Propr.etors, Worsester ; 
Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING. 


The Nursery has no more innocent help than Mrs. JOHN- 

SON’S SOOTHING SYRUP, which, applied to the Infant’s 

Gums, relieves the pain and prevents convulsions, CON- 

TAINS NO NARCOTIC. See the name of BARCLAY 

& SONS, Farringdon-st., London,” is on the stamp. Sold 
by all Chemists at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 
GOUT 


Dopp's , 
: RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, 
NEURALGIA, 
(Gout LUMBAGO, &c., Ce. 


1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d, of all 
Chemists, or poat free for 15, 33, 
or 54 stamps, of 


Pils popp and PYWELL, 
224, WESTMINSTER ROAD. 


ODD’S | The most agreeable Remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
ULMONIC \. BRONCHITIS, 
OUGH AN ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS 


luvaluadle to Public Speakers and 
GY RUP Singers. Ts, IId. and Be. 9d. pe 
bottle, of all Chemists. 


BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


EEP-SEATED COUGHS, Colds, Consump- 

tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Affections of the 

Throat and Chest, are quickly relieved and permanently 
cured by \ 


‘“BROWN’S HERBAL REMEDIES.” \. 


All who suffer are requested to test the efficacy of these 
medicines. A sample bottle will be sent, without charge, by 
post, to all applicants; also a Treatise on Throat and Lung 
Complaints of 48 large octavo pages. A short description of 

ewe should be givea.—Address, Prof. O. Phelps Brown, 2, 


| Kivg-street, Covent-garden, London, 
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PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


„ 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. ; 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


GENERAL DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 
RICHARD RUSSELL & COMPANY have made some 


EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES. The few following quotations may be taken as a criterion 
of the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


BLANKETS, from 4s. 6d. to 60s. per Pair. QUILTS (heavy for winter season), from 8s. 9d. 
COTTON SHEETINGS (double warp), from Is. per Yard; plain and twilled, equally cheap. 
DAMASKS (all wool), curtain width, ls. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per Yard, all the new designs. 

ALL WOOL REPS, full width, 2s. 4d. to 8s. 9d. per Yard, in all the newest colours. 
BULGARIAN STRIPES, from Is. 44d. per Yard. RUSSIAN TAPESTRIES, from 2s. 3d. per Yard, 
BRUSSELS CARP&TS, in whole pieces, 28. 6}d. per Yard. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 1s. 8d, per Yard, 
KIDDERMINSTER, DUTCH, FELT, and all other makes of Carpet proportionately low. 

FLOOR CLOTHS in Stock, seasoned, from 18. 6d. per Square Yard (4 yards wide.) 

DINING-ROOM SUITES, in Mahogany and Oak, from 16 Guineas to 65 Guineas. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, in Walnut, Black and Gold, &c., from 10 Guineas to 75 Guineas, “ 
BEDROOM SUITES, in all the various woods and decorations, from 74 Guineas to 90 Guineas, | 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W. C 


YORK’S MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES 


Are used at the Polytechnic and by the most eminent Lecturers, and sold by the leading 
Opticians in the country. He has been awarded Medals for Excellence at the Paris, Belgium, 
Philadel hia, and Royal Cornwall Exhibitions. Lectures for everything, price 6d. Send 2s. for 
Sample Blide, Leoture, and Catalogue, which contains all the most standard subjects, and leading 
events of the day. F. YORK, 87, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, W. 


HEAL & SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W 
THE LARGEST HOUSE IN LONDON FOR 
BEDSTEADS, 85 
BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


— 
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Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 


FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE 


By JAMES CURTIS, 
BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c,, IN IRON AND ZINC, 
LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, The Author 


is ared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Halls, Reading- —— 
Tassie, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. rooms, Libraries, 


Having for many years made the subject of Ventilation his particular care, and having been unif, 
his services have been made use of, will guarantee all works of this description that he — un * successful where 
„By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with. 


Estimates and Plans furnished on application. No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
THIS 18 FOR YOU. READ EVERY WORD! 


THE HOLMAN LIVER AND STOMACH PAD 


Cures without medicine, by the PRINCIPLE of ABSORPTION, Isa war against nostrums. Twofold in ; 

Gives and takes. No pone are used. Is Nature’s own law. It is the true — endorsed b 8 i — 
effective, harmless, aud a certain cure for Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Constipation, Diarrh Neuralgia, Rheumatism. 
Gout, Paralysis, Sciatica, Kiduey Difficulties, Typhoid, Intermittent, Ague, Roman, and all other Fevers, ’ 
The Press say: Not since the introduction of vaccination by Jenner has any medical discove 


portance that of the application of the principle of absorption as illustrated in the HolMAN Liver AND 1 
THE 


HOLMAN BODY AND FOOT PLASTERS 
Are the only Medicated Plasters in the world, and are instantaneous in their effect. 
THE HOLMAN LIVER AND STOMACH PAD AND MEDICATED PLASTER 


Is the most wonderful discovery of the nineteenth century, and marks a new era in the histo , 
Read every word of the Lecture and Pamphlet on this treatment, sent post free — 3 N science, 


The Pads and Plasters can be obtained of all Chemists and Druggists in the United Ki 
WALSH and COMPANY, Proprietors, 10, Argyll-street, 1 London, W. ingdom, or at the office of 


Price of the Regular-sised Pad . +e 108. | Holman’s Medicated Body Plasters... 2s. each. 
Price of Special (extra size and strength)............ 158. | Holman’s Medicated Foot Plasters... 25 oa per pair 


Sent by mail free on receipt of cheque or P. O. O., payable to Walsh and Co., Vere street Post-office, London, W. 
CONSULTATION AND EXPLANATION FreE OY CHAROR. 


LESLIE’S ALMONDISED COD LIVER OIL (REGISTERED). 


The purest Oil, and by Almond flavouring, rendered palatable and easy of digestion. No di 
caus” aes eee ie at Ge a, disagreeable nel or taste, no 


iT. 


British Medical Journal says—Whilst the beneficial results traceable to Cod Liver Oil as a valuable tonic and 
Record —We have tried its effect the most delicate constitutions 
FE ind den, ed effect. So well are the 
vo 
an agreeable smell and flavour, and testify : 
Prices—Pints, 4s. 6d. ; hulf — 2s. 44. “quarter Ang Ie ieee. 
Retail of all Chemists and Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE & CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London, 
JNO. GOSNELL X CO.’S 
is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the Breath Price 1s. 6d. 132 15 
Do, E. c. 


dietetic, we have found no difficulty in — our little patients to take it. 
Medical — The taste is decidedly masked by the 2 — n 
3d., Imperial Measure. 
r | 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES sr. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 


W ILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 

having given SPECIAL attention for years 
to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEAT'N ESS, 
ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICS, will 
be to confer with Ministers and Deacons in part 
of the Kingdom who have in contemplation the 4 of 
New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed. 


IRON CHURCHES, 
IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 


For Designs and Estimates, to SAML. C. HEMMING 
and CO., 47, Mooreats Strest, Lonpon. The onl 

Manufacturers who were awarded a Medal at Vienna Exhibi- 
tion for such Buildings. EstasiisHep 1851. Payment 
by instalment if required, or occasionally let on hire. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42s.; WEIR'S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 84s. Hand or Foot. Machines E k 
Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. 

Prints Din. by Vin. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 

Passage, Long-lane, Smithfield, London, Particulars, One 
Stamp. Type and Materials for Amateurs. 


a GAS * . 10s. — 0 

i 8 Range, wit re, is , 

Sole K SHREW BURY, 89, Old Bailey, E.C 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road, S. W. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 
A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for 8 with 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of aperients, 
Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound, Sold Everywhere, 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


WILLS’ “ BRISTOL MIXTURE © 


MILD AND FRAGRANT. 


WILLS “SMOKING MIXTURE.” 


A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “FIRST GROWTHS 
Sold everywhere in Oue, Two, and Four Ounce Packets, 
protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 

W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
Wholesale and Export only. 


KINA HANS LL WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY 


ECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and most wholesome. Dr, says :—* The 
samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The whisky must be pronounced to be 
pure, well-matured, and of very excel ent 3 Whole- 
sale: 20, Great Titchfield-street, London, W. 


NERVOPATHY. 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BATCHELOURSS Simple Remedies, the 
NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE, or the DINNER 
POW DERS, even if all other means have failed; they re- 
quire but one trial to prove this fact. See Pamphlet, which 
contains valuable information to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in rg of the Nervo-AgTERIAL 
Essence Company, Sole Proprietors, 12, Finsbury-place 
South, London, E.C. Essence, 28. 9d, per bottle; Dinner 
Powders, ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per p of all Chemists, or 
of the Company. 


HOOPING COUGH. 


OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 

celebrated Effectnal Cure without internal Mediciue, 

Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 

late of 38, Old Change), London. Sold by most Chemists, 
ice 4s, per bottle. 


66 R the BLOOD is the IIFE.“ —8ee 

Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23. 

LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

F and clearing the blood from all impuritics, 


it * 


lls. 


Cures 80 
Cures — — Ulcers, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 


Cures Glandular 
Ciease the Mend ieein ot Cenmene Mathes 
From whatever cause arising, 

As this Sate uke to the taste, and warranted 
free from 1 injul to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test ite value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts, 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and ia cases containing six 
times the quantity, 11s. each—eufficient to effect a permanert 
one fon he geet eS eae cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATE:!? MEDICINE VENDORS 

hout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 

on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln 
| Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


en 


any 


— 


r — NO ; : 
— 
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PAINLESS DENTTSTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


W ILL be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 

and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of ar'ificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific distoveries and improvements in mechanical 

, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patente 1 invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr, G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express wy sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am gled to hear that you have obta‘ned 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valnable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment £urgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


Cs vess & BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. ) 


puss PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— agg and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
otties, 


8 AU CES for FISH, GAME, Co. 
porren MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
. Ree J 
OCK TURTLE, UX-TAIL, HARE, 
ania’ JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
____> Bugar only. 8 
ALVES-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavo trs. 


NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, ace, &c., &c. 


O88 & BLACK WE LL'“'S 

4 Genuine Manufactures bear their name and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warehonsemen throughout the world. 

Su EL BROTHERS, 65 and 67, Ludgate-hill. 

ws RESISTING (Begd.).—_SAMUEL BROTHERS. 

W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Sydenham-house, 

Wwe RESISTING (Regd.).—65 and 67, Ludgate-hill, 

DEA RESISTING (Regd.).—Have Registered 
W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—These renowned 
N @ (Regd.).—Untearable Fabrics. 
EAR RESISTING (iegd.).—They can only 


EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Be obtained 25 

Ww RESISTING (Hegd.).—Av their r Retablishineat, 
ING (Regd.).—Young Gentlemen’s 

W RESISTING (Regd.).—Suits (any colour) 
W RESISTING renn these Materials, 
W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Will stand ve 
Ww RESISTING (Regd. ).—Hard test of 
Py AE RESISTING (Regd. ).—Boye' wear. 
ws RESISTING (Regd.).—They are a great 
r (Regd.).—Protection against 
W KAR KESISTING (Kegd.).—Inclement weather. 


WILLIAM TARN AND CO., 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E., 


F and CHILDREN’S OUTFITTERS. 


— — 


Us DERCLOTHING, 


13 TROUSSEAUX. 


= — —— 
—— — — 


. 


nnn BUSKS. 


a G-GOWNS. 


" and DOWN SKIRTS. 


1 and CHILDREN’S MILLINERY. 


8 COSTUMES. 


„ jada TUNICS and SUITS. 


— — — 


PELIssEs and HOODS. 


1 and GIRLS’ ULSTERS. 


11 UNDER-VESTS. 


0 LOAKS, ROBES. 


ILLIAM TARN and CO. confidently invite 

the attention of their Customers to their LADIES’ 
UNDERCLOTHiNG and BABY LINEN DEPART- 
MENT. 

The Stock is manufactured on their premises, and under 
careful superintendence. Most particular attention is given 
both to the selection of materials and the execution of the 
workmavship, 


WILLIAM TARN AND co., 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT KOAD, 
LONDON, SE. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR ~ 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 


AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


HE ALBION MILK and SULPHUR SOAP 

is teautifully white, and purest of all soaps. There is 

no necessity for colour in soaps, aud it is put in usually to 
conceal cheap and impure ingredients. ‘‘ Dark and the usual 
alkaline are apt to injure delicate skins. Dr. Cameron's 
Lecture before the.College of Surgeons, Dublin.” It purifies 
and -weetens the skin, removing all roughness, pimples, or 
complexionable taints, and imparting a smonthuess and ele- 
gance truly remarkable. From it, mildness it is particularly 


W KESISTING (Regd.).—The C and D Classes 
. (Kegd.).—Are recommended. 
we RESISTING (Regd.).— Suit for a Youth 3ft, sin. 
W. RESISTING (Kegd.).—C Class, 478. ; D Glars, ols. 
W EAR RESISTING (Kegd.).—Gentiemen’s Suits 
W RESISTING (Regd.).—C Class, 50s. ; D Class, 608. 
W KAK RESIs ING (Kegd.).—Patterns and Guide 


W EAR REsIs [ING (Keg. — To Self-measurement 
* ree. 

Som BROTHERS, Sydenham-house, 

Lt beatae o 


— cc 


tion, and recommend it in all cases of irritable skin.“ The 
TORY SOAP COMPANY, 532, Oxford-street, London, 
OOD OLD ENGLISH 
Established over 50 years. 
pus 
2s. 9d., and 48. 6d. per box. 
Rheumatism, SCIATICA, & Lumbago. 
VICKERS ANTILACTIC 
Helps Nature to expel from the system the Poisonous acid 
Is sold by Chemists, in Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., acd 118.; 


* 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


er W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGH AM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 3-6; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 6 .; BANK OF ENG. 
LAND PEN. No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN, No. 354; SPHYNX PEN, No.9: SCHUOr 
PEN. No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 458, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and CO g 
AIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 

ana SILVER TEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps, 


EMOVING or WAREHODSI NG 
FURNITURE, se Application should be made to 
ape gad hg a a ES 
O 
— — . e 


Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


pars: QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Euriches the Blood, 


Prins QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kiuds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 

sical Forces. 

is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 

next size lls., and in stone jars 228. each. 


—_—_—-— — 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes w'iite, sound, and polished lke ivory. 
It is exceedingly fragraut, and specially useful for 8 
incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 2s 64. esch. (Get Cracroft’s.} 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 

will completely restore in a few deys grey hair to its 
original colour without ne ae It effeets its object satisfac. 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoronghly 
cleanses the head from scurf, aud causes the growth of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Czemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at Is. 6d. each. 


Peer rte SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion. By gently stimuiating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, o'ten head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237. Tottenham Court- 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 
2s. 9d. and 49. 6d. eden. Sold by all Chemists. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


For over 39 years r as the best remedy ſor 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children, and infants, 


DINNEFORD anp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked 0 

ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Disea:es, 
Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momeutary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, aud 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
88 modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSA. Al 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
—‘‘I have repeatedly ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
eases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
onty allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. . 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. ’ 


en ee 

„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 

eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
of all Chemists. ! 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually. 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the rehef and cure 
of indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealtby 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at ls. IId. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Solar Elixir im bottles at 4s, 6d. ard lJs. each. 
both tu ve obtained of all Chemists 


DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 5 
+All who wish to preserve bealth and thus prolong life 
snould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be bad gratis from aud 
chemist, or 2 free from Dr. Rooke, rouge. Con- 
cerning this book, the late eminent autbor Sheridan Knowles 


adapted to children. We have a most favourable opinion 
Medical Record, August, 1877. By all Chemists and Per- 
R AYE’S 
REMEDY FOR ALL DIS- 
Known throughout the world. 
“ The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy 
* 
VICKERS ANTILACTIC 
Is the recipe of a famous Physician. 
which causes Rheumatism, &c, &c. 
or sent direct from the Depdt—Custom House Chambers, 


of this soap, the milk and sulphur being an elegant combina- 

fumers. In tablets, 6d. and ls.—THE ALBION SANA-.- 
THE 

Py OBSDELL's EASES. 

Sold by all Chemists at ls. 1}d., 
for every Complaint.” —SHAKESPEARE. 
Cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, and Lumbago. 
 VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 

VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 
Lower Thames Street, London. 


observed: It will be an incalculable boon to every perscu 
who can read and think,” pee! 


Oor. 31, 1877. 
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MODEL CHAPELS. 


Rlxorz's 


One Hunvrep of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing, 


No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
etamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
Cobo aa. — in various styles, to seat from 100 to 


W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


HARMONIUMS, 
At wholesale prices (for cash). Piancfortes, 7 octaves com- 


pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 
ineas ; Harmoniums, 3 stops,6 guineas. All in nt 
alnut Cases. Warranted t make. Write for Illus- 


trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. Linsteap, 


‘COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON, N.W. 


° No. 1,885, with “ straight cut 
JOHN HEATH’S | po for 


ints, y 
the work of the study, 18. per 


CLERICAL 0 of four dosen, of any 6 Sta- 
PEN. GEORGE STREET 


BIRMINGHAM. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 29s.cash. Wallsend—Class B, 26s.; Best Inland, 
26s. ; Inland, Class B, 23s. Best Coke, 15s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 29s.; Wallsend Seconds, 28s. ; 
best Wigan, 258.; best Silkstone, 25s.; best Stafford, 24s ; 
new Silkstone, 24s.; Derby Bright, 22s,; Barnsley, 22s. ; 
Kitchen, - 20s.; Hartley, 198.; Cobbles, 193.; Nuts, 19:.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks. Cash, Sc eened. 
Depéts, wg vein N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.: 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, 
N. W.: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


FRANK WRIGHT'S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 


For Sacramental and Dietetic Purposes, 


Is made from the Choicest Vintages of the Céte d'Or, 
Andalusia, and the Médoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
ro public sale, and Is NOW USED BY UPWARDS OF 
„000 CHURCHES OF EVERY DENOMINATION. 

Price 28s. per dozen; half-bottles, 16s. per dozen. 


N.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 
the British Market which is free from Alcohol, and 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 


68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 
ARR’S LIFE PILLS are to be found in almost 


every house in England. They clear from the system 
ail hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, 
bowels, and kidneya without the least pain or inconvenience, 
Persons who are suffering from headache or indigestion, 
whether arising from constitutional inaction, biliary dis- 
arrangement, or over-indulgence at the table, are particularly 
recommended to try PAKR’S PILLS. They have never 
been known to fail in affording immediate relief. 
Bold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, ls. 1}d., 28. 9d., 
and in family packets, IIS. each. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITEH’S MOC-MAIN PATEN 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limitzgp. 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS requiring 


no steel spring round the body, is recommended for 


the followiug peculiarities and advan :—Ist. Facility 
of application; 2nd. Perfect freeiom from liabilit 
to = excoriate; 3rd. ° — be . Ay 
equal ort in any position of t vy, by night o 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without ths 

ightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con 

ed from observation. us 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquab 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it t. 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which the) 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 


William 2 eee 4 1 N. 8 
College, Surgeon to s ospital, c.; C. 
ie, Esq., S to the “Royal estminster Ophthal 


; W. Bowman, Esq,, F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeoi 


to King’s College Hospital T. Callaway, Esq., Senio: 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy s Hospital; W. Coulson, Eeg., F. R. S. 
Magdalen Hospital; = 1 C 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2l»., 268. öd., and 33s 64. 
Postage, free. ä 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s 6d., 
Postage, free. | 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Pox 


NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, & 
—The material of which these are made is reco'n. 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com 
pressible, and the Lest invention for giving efficient and per. 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and sweilins of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. 1 is 
porous, light in texture, and imexpensive, and is drawn 01 
like an ordinary stocking Price 46. 6d., 78. 6d., 1Us., and 
]6s. each. Pos free. i 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


; 


| 


ATER BAPTISM and the LAST SUPPER 

VIEWED in RELATION to RITUALISM. By 

JosrPn Cooper. Second Edition, with Additions. Price 
Sixpence, post free. 


London: Saml. Harris & Co., 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
OBERT COCKS and CO.’s MUSICAL BOX. 


Caprice for the Pianoforte. By 1. Ligsicu (the 
first he compose), and performed by him at the Queen's 
Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, aud twice encored. Free 
by post for 24 stamps. 

“An agreeable and clever piece, which is very popular 
amongst amateurs.”—Vide Musical World. 


FRAGMENT from MENDELSSOHN, 


arranged for the Pianoforte by C. A. Caspar, 4s. 
post free, 24 stamps. 


O FAR AWAY. Song. By J. RokcKE&L, 
and one of his nappies t efforts. Also his new song, 
ac 


‘ Unforgotten Days.” h post free for 18 stamps. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the FIANOFORTE. 1146h Edition. This 
* and standard book has been thoroughly modernised, 
and will now be found much more progressive. It begins 
at the lowest step of the ladder. Every little lesson has 
been carefully fingered and arranged, with a view to the 
position of the hand, and in tne order of difficulty with 
reference to the Keys. Solo duets have been added, aud the 
rt for the pupil placed over that for the teacher, in order 
urther to explain the time-table. The improvements of the 
book will be found both practical and useful, and calculated 
to strengthen its position and increase its world-wide 
popularity. Post free for 28 stamps, 


London Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington- street. 


T—y— ee 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous. Catalogue 
of 5,000, post free for two stamps. — C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell- road, London, E. C. Libraries purchased. 


ERRY and CO. S AMERICAN DRAWING 

| SLATE.— Abe Tammany Bak. The Novelty 
Bank. The Rotating Transparent Slate. Sta- 
tioners’ Hardware.— Wholesale and Export, 
19 aud 20, Holborn-viaduct, London. 


and CO.’8 LAST NOVELTY.—The 
HOLBORN VIADUCT PEN.—This Pen is 
certainly the best ever offered to the Public at 
the price—vis., ls, per gross. Sold by all 
Stationers.— Wholesale and Export, 19 and 20, 
Holborn-viaduct, London. 


13 * 


ERRY and CO.“ S PATENT MANUGRAPH, 
capable of giving fifty copies from a single 
original letter, drawing, sketch, plan. Ke. The 
copies are taken in an ordinary copying press 
by a process so simple that any boy or girl can 
work it. Price, with ink and supply of paper, 
letter sise, 17s.6d. Sold by Booksellers and 
. 19 and 20, Holborn- 
viaduct, 


28 * and CO. 8 Best Quality J PENS, Is. 6d. 


r gross; Perry aud Co.’s Raven Black J 

ens, 18. 6d. per gross; Perry and Co’s Gilt 
J Pens, 3s. per gross. These Pens are well 
known for the soft and easy nature of their 
writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


and CO.’S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
PENS, for Large, Round, or Small Hand, One 
Shilling per gross. Superior Qualities of 
School Pens, 2s, 6d. 3s. 6d. per gross. These 
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ERRY and CO.’S PATENT COPYING INK 
PENCIL for Writing and Copying Letters 
without the use of Inkstand, Pen, or Copying 
Press, 6d. each, or post free 7d. Box of Leads, 
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Stationers and Fency Repositories. Post free 
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ERRY and ©0., Sole Makers and Vendors of 
the STOCKWELL CIGAR LIGHTER,— 
This clever and useful invention is now Ready 
for Sale, price 28. Sold by al! Tobacconists,— 
Wholesale, 19 and 20, Holborn-viaduct, London 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
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DR. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED OINTMENT, | 

CALLED 

ME POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 

recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy 

for wounds of every description; a certain remedy for 

ulcerated sore legs, burns, scald, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic 

eruptions, and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, 

sore heads, sore breasts, piles, &c., &c. Sold in pots, 134d., 
28. Od., 48. 6d, 118., and 22s. each. 


AND HIS 
PILULZ Annan OR ALTERATIVE 


Confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be one of the best 
alterative . Sede —.— for purifying the blood 
and assisting Nature in her operations. They form a mild 
and superior family aperient, that may be talen at all times 
without confinement cr change of diet. Sold at 13}d., 2s. 9d., 
4¢. 6d., lis., and 22s. each. 


Prepared only by BEACH and BARNICOT 7. Bridport, 
Dorset, and sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. SILVERTON’S 
AURIAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persons 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
ness. ‘Thousands are being benefited.—Send for Papers aud 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Miuister, Albert 
House, Park-street, Nottingham. 
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THE STORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


(From the Reformation to the Present Day). 
By the Rev. ANDREW REED, B.A. 


The First Volume, “ THE STORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
FROM THE APOSTLES TO THE REFORMATION,” 
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“A most necessary and iuteresting work.”—Rev, C. H. 
Spurgeon. 

A difficult work, very well done indeed.“ Dr. Angus. 

“The result is that a large amount of information is 
packed into a mall compass, and while accuracy of detail is 
not sacrificed to populerity, yet, on the other hand, the work 
is far from being a dry synopsis of facts and dates. We shall 
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the ‘Story of Christianity’ down to the present day.“ 
Sussex Daily News. 
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Critical and Explanatory. 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARIES 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, AND CO. 


1 


must also add to the list a Commentary, Critica, 
EXPERIMESTAL, AND PaacTICAL, OX TE OLD AxpD New 
Txsrauxxrs. Of this I have a very high opinion. It is the 
joint work of Dr. Jamieson, A. R. Faussett, and Dr. David 
wn. It is to some extent a compilation and condensation 

of other men’s thoughts, but it is sufficiently original to 
claim a place in every minister’s library ; indeed, it contains 
80 great a variety of information, that if a man had no other 
exposition he would find himself at no great loss if he pos- 
sessed this and used it diligently.”,—See COMMENTING 
and COMMENTARIES, by C. H. SPURGEON, p. 20. 


LIBRARY COMMENTARY. 


Critical, Experimental, and Practieal, 
ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


BY THE 


Rev. Dr. JAMIESON, Glasgow; Rev. A. R. 
FAUSSE1, York; and Rev. Dr. D. BROWN, 
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as one of the best, whether for clergymen or laymen, for 
critical or practical purposes, with which we are acquainted.’’ 
—Daily Review. 

We are of opinion that Dr. Brown’s is the best Explana- 
tory Commentary on the Gospels for English readers that has 
yet appeared.’’— Noncon/formist. 

„We commend it to our readers with peculiar earnestness. 
It is beautifully printed and wondrously cheap.’’— Freeman, 
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By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


Two Vols., post Svo, cloth ae 
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fifteen shillings, contains the critical and explanatory 
remarks of Messrs. Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown, without 
the text, and consequently is all the cheaper for the student 
to buy. It is too condensed to be all that one could wish for ; 
but still it is wonderfully full of matter for the price, and will 
serve a poor man’s turn exceedingly well till he can afford to 
per Rae Library Commentary,’ which is a book for Doctors 
of Divinity and others Who have complete libraries; in fact, 
a standard work, and invaluable.’’—C. H. Srurceroyn, in 
Sword and Trowel, 
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MR. DALE, M. A., AT YALE COLLEGE. 


As our readers are aware Mr. R. W. Dale, M.A. 
ve are not aware that he has assumed the title 
of D.D. conferred upon him—has been selected to 
deliver this year before the theological students of 
Yale College the Lyman Beecher course of nine 
lectures on preaching. The introductory lecture, 
extending over eight columns, is printed in extenso 
in the New York Independent of October 18. Mr. 
Dale, after some reference to the illustrious services 
rendered by Yale to the intellectual activity and 
culture of America, and the eminent learning of the 
long succession of its graduates and professors, 
went on to say :— 

When I received the invitation to deliver this course 
of lectures, you had recently completed the centenary 
of your national independence, Perhaps that celebra- 
tion may have made you more vividly conscious than 
ever that, although the political ties which once united 
the States of this great Republic to the ancient 
monarchy of England are severed, Americans and 
Englishmen still belong to the same race. It may have 
reminded you that the most heroic and glorious 
periods in the political history of the English people, 
the noblest names in our literature, the most sacred 
traditions of our churches, are yours, as well as ours. 
It may have renewed and deepened your generous affec- 
tion for us. Gentlemen, I believe that every patriotic 
American and every patriotic Englishman, every wise 
and thoughtful Christian man on the other side of the 
Atlantic as well as on this, desires to draw closer and to 
atrengthen those ties between the intellectual and 
religious life of the two countries, which the disruption 
of former political relations could not dissolve ; and it 
is partly because I share this desire that I am here 
to-day. 

In preparing these lectures, one consideration greatly 
relieved the anxie y from which it was impossible that 
I should altogether escape. I remembered that when 
you come to Englaud youcome to see the monuments and 


memorials of ancient life and manners. You care very 
much more for the cathedrals at Canterbury, Lincoln, 
and York than for the new Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster, 
Shakespeare courted Aun Hathaway 
years 14 with hedges which are as 
day as 


three hundred 
green to- 
hey were ir Shakespeare’s time, and in which 
the same wild 1oses were growing last summer that he 
picked to make a wreath for her hair—are more attrac- 
tive to you than the best railway line in the 
country ; and to you Shakespesre’s house at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon is more interesting than any of the 
splendid mansions built for successful merchants 
and stockbrokers at South Kensington or Konights- 
bridge. Nor is your interest wholly absorbed in those 
ancient buildings which are atiractive for their stately 
and noble architecture, or in those places which bave 
the neg 4 8 witb 2 names. 22 
co the rua‘side or on village ns, cottages 
fo wife 1 generations of e 12 
lived and died, and in which hardly a beam or a stone 
has been charged siuce the time ot the Commonwealth; 
sleepy country towns lying rewote from railways, and 
almost uvtouched by the life and stir of the present 
century—these also iuterest you, for at home you have 
nothing vid except the rocks, the mountains, the stars, 
and the sea. ILis seems to me to explain why an 
Englishman was numinated to this lectureship. 
He said be bad notbing to say but what was trite 
and commonplace, and he was increasingly dis- 
to value the 1 MN place, 
especially in everything that to the prac- 
tical — of life and the securing of the great 
ends of human existence. With Nathaniel Cul- 
verwell, he always ‘‘reverenced a grey-headed 
truth,” and he thought they should be very cautious 
in diverging from the cunclusions established | 
long experience and the zen- ral consent of wise 
men. He then to give sume counsel to 
the students as to the work which lay before 
them. He thought that the earnest desire to be 
doing something t. ward lessening the sorrows 
and sins of men sbould occasionally master 
their intellectual enthusiasm. If, however, they 
were to be good preachers by-and bye, it was necee- 
sary they should be bard students now. Their life 
at the Univerrity was not merely a decent path to 
the ministry, but a preparation for it; their 
future strength and tuccess would be largely deter- 
mined by the intensity of their devotion to the 
pursuits which cla med not their time and labour 
merely, but their very soul, within those walle. 
Mr. Dale remarked that throughout life it was a 
wise practice to have always on hand two very 
different kinds of intellectual work—work which 
pleasure, for in that direction probably 
their true ley ; and work w was a 
trouble, for by that their intellectual defects 
would probabiy be modified and corrected. Let 
them be thavkful for the studies which were a 
drudgery ; let them never evade them, or, to use a 
fitter word, never scamp' them. He uttered his 
earnest and emphatic protest against the d . 
tion to speak disparagingly and contemptuously of 


The Warwickshire lanes in which | map 


dogmatic th —the queen of the sciences, 
which had been dev rough successive gene- 
rations, He thought the of the evolu- 
tion of the Calvinistic theory of Divine Go- 


vernment during the ages between Augustine and 
Francis Turretin was quite as remarkable as the 
history of the formation of the tertiary strata ; and 
a sentence of the Athanasian Creed, with the im- 
press upon it of the subtle theories and 
controversies from which it derived its precise form, 
was quite as curious a subject of study as a remark- 
able fossil in the limestone. In view the 
very words of the great moral sciences were 
living things, and not an artifical manu- 
facture, like the technical terms of the physi- 
cal sciences. They had come from the very 
life and soul of man. They told the story of the 
deepest thoughts and most tragic struggles of the 
race—of its sins and its sanctity, its darkest fears 
and its divinest hopes. Nor would those who sneered 
at theology, if they thought at all on the relations 
of the hansen sel to Gell, cotaps the 2 ity of 
finding some answer to the questions which theology 
M to solve, even if the only answer was 
that the questions were insoluble. He refused to 
concur in the confession—very lightly and flip- 
pantly made by some men—that the subjects 
included in the range of theological science were 
inacceasible. Made in the image of God, with the 
history in their hands of a wonderful revelation of 
God to their race and with the Spirit of God per- 
manently abiding in the Church, they might know 
something of the nature of God and of his moral 
relations to mankind. There were many problems 
relative to Christianity for which they would not 
find a solution. The theological students of 
Yale had the same Nr and uncertainties 
as the theological students of the old country; 
they would have to begin te preach while the 
great task of organising their theological theories 
was still unfinished. If they were trying to settle 
apy grave and important theological question, let 
their investigations be carried on in their study. 
They might do well to write as they thought, 
for they very often discovered that an argu- 
ment, a conception, a theory which seemed 
vigorous and beautiful in ite disembodied form 
became incoherent and wholly unsatisfactory as 
soon as it was fixed in words and transferred to 
paper. The preacher became acquainted with a great 
speculations which had broken down ; but as 
to the real truth about the subjects which these 
speculations were intended to illustrate and 
explain, he had not made up his mind. But if he 
was not clear as to the right solution of many 
large and vital controversies, he was per- 
feotly clear that the people about him had re- 
ceived by tradition very wrong solutions ; and so he 
attempted to set them right. Mr. Dale went on 
to speak of the relations of the minister to his 
congregation in respect to preaching. A goo: 
preacher was one whose purely intellectual interest 
in his work was keen, strong, and contagious. But 
the wants of the people should never be forgotten 
To h Sunday after Sunday without any sym- 
1 — with their sorrows and disappointments, 
their happiness, their hopes, their struggles with 
temptation, their failures and their yer vel to 
preach as though preachers were not of the same 
flesh and blood as their hearers; to permit their 
whole interest to be absorbed in the investi- 
gations of scholars and the controversies of 
theologians: to care less for the righteous- 
ness and the religious 2 and joy of their 
. tions than for the uty and depth of 
th ought, the grace and vigour of their style — 
that was treachery both to the Church and to 
Obrist. Alexander Vinet reminded them that 
„ preaobing is an action.” A true sermon was 
meant to do something. It was not intended to be 
listened to merely. It failed of its pu unless 
it made some truth clearer or more vivid or more 
certain to those who heard it, or unless it explained 
and euforced some duty, or unless it strengthened 
some Christian affection, or brought so to 
trouble or courage to despandency. If oer were 
to be successful, there must be vigorous intellectual 
activity ; but it must be directed by a definite 
intention to produce a definite result. Their intel - 
lectual activity must be of the nature of work-- 
not merely of the nature of pleasant and healthy 
exercise. There must be patient instruction, solid 
argument, earnest appeal, and declamation, if they 
* but they must know what they meant to 

o, ahd put out their whole strength to get it done. 
They would preach to no pur unless they had 
a purpose in preening: Archbishop Whately said 
of some preacher that be aimed at nothing and 
bit it.” After giving a caution against adopting a 
melodramatic and hysterical kind of preaching, 
which stimulated the ions, but conveyed uo 
solid in+truction and produced no wholesome moral 
or religious results, Mr. Dale concluded his first 
lecture in the following terms :— 


I believe in the duty of co:secrating to the exposi- 
tion and 2 of 2 truth ones mig — 4 
source which the preacher may happen 8. 
There is no power of the intell' ot, ho passion of the 
heart, vo learuing, no natural gevias that should not be 


bound to seek the alteration of that 


compelled to take part in this noble service. The 
. —— . cheseed wit, sails : feat. 

, shrewdness, wit, os, P 
nation, sternness, may all contribute to the illustration 
of human duty and of the authority and love of God. 
If the heavens declare God's glory, if fire and ball, 
snow and vapour, and the stormy wind fulfil His word, 
if all His works praise Him, then the loftiest — — of 
intellectual majesty, the most dazzling in 
splendours, every brilliant constellation in the firma. 
ment of genius, the lightnings and tempests of noble 
and eloquent passion, may also praise the Lord and 
show forth His excellent greatness. 

But the mere sensational preacher cannot shelter 
himself under any such plea as this. He is alw 
— for excitement. He cares nothing about the 
means by which he produces it. Even if he has true 

nius, his preaching is a peril to the souls of men. 

atic power in the pulplt, as well as on the platform 
or the stage eo move to laughter or tears; impas- 
sioned rhetoric, when used by the religions orator, as well 
as by the politician, may lash the most sluggish nature 
into vebement agitation ; and a sermon, by the native 
foree of the preacher, may produce an effect upon the 
emotions which may be mistaken for penitence, ado- 
ration, or faitb. But if the effect which we produce is not 
produced 45 clearness, energy, and earnestness with 
which we illustrate the very truth of God, we shall save 
neither ourselves nor them that hear us. Most com- 
monly the men who are tempted to preach in this style 
are mere charlatans. They have neither the fire of 
buman genius nor the fire of a Divine zeal. They win 
a transient popularity ; but they inspire no intellectual 
respect, they command no lasting confidence. Their 
popularity is a shame to the Church, and contributes 
nothing to the final triumphs of the Kingdom of God. 
I entreat you to refuse to purchase a pene! and 
worthless popularity by means so base. Preaching of 
this kind is a prostitution of the true dignity of the 
pulpit, and a desecration of the Gospel of Christ. 


THE REV. J. G. ROGERS ON THE RECENT 
CHURCH CONGRESS. 


On Friday evening a lecture was delivered at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, by the Rev. J. 
G. Rogers, B.A., on the recent Church Congress. 
The large hall and the galleries were full, the bulk 
of the audience evidently being in accord with the 
lecturer ; but there was a small knot of persous at 
one end of the hall who were quite opposed, and 
who occasionally manifested their disapprobation. 
The Rev. Dr. H. Allon presided, and amongst 
those on the platform were Mr. H. R. Ellington, 
Mr. A. Dunn, Mr. W. H. Willans, the Rev. J. 
Russell, the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, Mr. J. Carvell 
Williams, Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. J. F. B. 
Firth, Mr. C. J. Whiteley, the Rev. E. White, and 
the Rev. G. S. Ingram. 

The CHAIRMAN said they were about to listen to 
an address from the eloquent lips of their friend 
Mr. Rogers—to an exposition of such aspects of the 
State-Church question as were illustrated by the 
recent Church Congress at Croydon. It was right 
and fitting that they should do so, for every insti- 
tution that appealed for public sympathy and sup- 
port was bound to give an account of itself, and if 
it was attacked, it was bound to show cause why 


to criticise his Church in every possible 
way, ouly let it be carried on wi 
dour and Christian charity. As 
he claimed the right to criticise every p : 
tution. The Established Church was part of the 
State administration for which he was responsible 
in his degree. It bad ite representatives in 
State Legislature, the laws of which he was 
to obey. It was his right and duty to 
work of that State institution, and see 
fulfilling the conditions under which it 
that relationship. A Churchman could not 
the immunity which he might claim, but he mus 
be willing that his institution be open to the criti- 
cism of those who could not dissever themselves 
from that national institution. As a Nonconformist 
he had come to the conclusion that he could wor- 
ship God better by his own church order, and 
er other conditions than the State Establish 
ment im orship God 
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ich be a violation 
which would a 2. which 
ious upon thc 


deemed to be one of the most in 
erm * 


Statute book. He knew nothing 
more bitter feelings 


wish to invoke the civil 
Episcopalian as such. It was not that church. 
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hich hé wished to touch. The thing which h : to go a step further and to put on the ' 
wished to do waa to rome the repeat of an Act | all England i Sly they would Keop Dissenters ont | to this grand edifice of roligious equality which had 
of Parliament. The Church of occupied | of the churchyards? (Loud applause.) There was | been building so long. W they done since 
its present position by virtue of an Act of Parlia- a sense in which a compromise was maintained at 1870 that they had not done before. It was more 
ment, and ss rational man he adopted political | the Congress, but it was maintained simply by — 1 ae Pear aa Sry eg a 


means to remedy that political wrong. He wished 
to sever Church and State, and therefore he em- 
ployed political means to induce Parliament 
to reverse what he thought was a great 
wrong. Their friends talked about ‘ compre- 
hending” Dissenters. He had no wish to 
be comprehended. (Hear, hear.) Dissenters as 
one man were averse to that. There were many 


ities and indacements if they did wish to 
my they preferred the freedom the 
‘won. 


had 
T were there to accept the challenge 
which —1 Bes down at the Charch Co 
somewhat recklessly, and with an absence of Chris- 
tian candour and brotherhood. There was nothing so 
difficult as to forgive a man whom we have injured. 
He supposed the Pope never forgave Luther, and 
he doubted if their Established Churchmen would 
ever forgive Nonconformists for seeking to put an 
end to thei tives. He thought they ought 
to be deeply thankful that God had given such 
ifts to their friends Messrs. Dale and rs. So 
ar from fighting shy of them, he felt iration 
for them and the work they had done. The time 
would come when those two noble men would be 
canonised, as their great leaders Clarkson and 
Cobden had already obtained that canonisation, 
and John Bright—(cheers)—was in a fair way to 
obtain it also. Let it be seen, then, that those 
who worked, but had to be silent, were in full 
thy with them. There was nothing he 
should feel more proud of than to stand side by side 
with them. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. J. G. Roaers, before commencing his 
address, referred to a letter which had been put 
into his hand impating unworthy motives to him. 
One of his greatest pleasures in connection with 
that meeting was that the Church had met in 
congress. If he was asked what right he had to 
deal with the Church Congress he would reply, 
What right had the Church Congress to deal with 
him? There were observations made there upon 
their mode of procedure, and suggestions were made 
which, if they were pre to accept them, they 
had better do so. He believed that the mode in 
which the Congress dealt with Nonconformists had 
been differently appraised by different individuals. 
Some thought that the mode in which Nonconfor- 
mists were dealt with was kind and flattering and 
genial. Tastes differed, and everything in a 
question of that kind depended upon taste. He 
was not going todeal very much with those attacks 
upon Dissenters, but with the broad question which 
had been raised as to the proper relationship which 
ought to exist between Ch and State—whether 
that relationship was satisfactory to him as an 
English citizen; and he should try to get light upon 
it from the recent Church Those gentle- 
men who assumed that they must regard the 
“access of the Congress with dissatisfaction, despon- 
fency, or envy, mistook their spirit and aims. It 
was only those who believed that theirs was ‘‘the 
Church,” and that there could be no Church beside, 
who could envy other men. It was quite possible 
to be loyal to one’s own Church, and yet to under- 
stand that that Church was not likely to compre- 
hend all Eogland. There was too much work for 
all to do fur Nonconformists to be envious. So far 
as the Congress was a sign of vitality and earnest 
and spiritual thought, he rejoiced in it. So far as 
it dealt with b questions which were of common 
interest to all, and dealt with them wisely, he was 
ready to recognise its virtue. So far as all its 
religious movements were concerned, if God was 
served and Christ preached, he rejoiced. But why 
was it that such lines of demarcation separated him 
from such men? Was it because some cannot con- 
form to articles and tests that it was so? Then he 
was justified more than ever in * — that Esta - 
blishment which created the invidious distinction, 
and separated those who on every principle of 
Christian faith and charity should be closely united. 
There was another aspect in which success was 
claimed for the Congress in which he did not find 
2 They r reminded A. ~~ Con- 

had met and parted in ect peace. 
1 A more extraordinary statement than 
that it was hardly possible to conceive. The fact 
was that peace was not but it was main- 
tained mainly ree the 8 of the 
Primate. He was, as he said, the head of a great 
institution by the providence of God—and he might 
have added by the choice of Mr. Di — 
(laughter) —and those who maintained the Esta- 
blishment had no right to complain of his 
conduct, his admirable temper, and unfailing tact. 
Ye was anxious to avoid any coming within 

‘ach of a burning question, he began by 
wing that a compromise might be either a con- 
‘ment or a sup . ion of the truth, yh might 

recognition of the various changes of the one 

ging truth as it presented itself to various 
He wished to know which of these two 

f compromise was worked out at the Con- 
Was all the truth uttered, or was it partly 


gress? d? Did Canon Ryle 


suppress¢ 
when he 
Canon Cart 
Canou 

other canon, 
churchyards! 
of the truth 


teaching of 


nothin 
was brought into edifying union with 
xr? When he said he —5 unite with 
r, or with Canon Farrar or with any 
to keep Nonconformists out of the 
Did Canon Ryle think 80 little 
that he was content that the 

he Society of the Holy Cross, 

1 “The Priest in Absolution,” 


a con 


So far as he read the proceedings of 
the. Congres the — 4 vee * 
, there was a clergyman who wrote in the 
Daily News that it must not be su that 
because no clergyman stood up in favour of disesta- 
blishment there was no one present who wished to 
do so, for there was an admirable arrangement by 
which they could not find their way to the plat- 
form ; and he gave them to understand that there 
was a suppression of truth, not because there were 
not men who wished to utter it, but because there 
were clever arragements by which they had not the 
opportunity of uttering it. He did not think it 
was anoble and manly course to secure peace at 
such a price as that. Diocesan conferences were 
now being held in almost all the dioceses in En 
He believed there were only two in which the 
bishops would not call them — London bein 
one. Dissenters for the most part form 
a prominent topic at those Congresses. He 
rejoiced in those Co being held, because 
those meetings brought home to the hearts of 
Churchmen the fact that they had not that power 
which ought to belong to them as an important 
community. Those gentlemen met men of intelli- 
gence and thought and deep convictions, and the 
idea must come back to them, What can we do?” 
a pd 838 . * 8 can 
8 ion nion do? But the Congrega- 
tional Union could do just what the Congregational 
Churches pleased, without consuiting any Par- 


liament at all, while all those gentlemen 
aesembled in Church were, as 
Cannon Ryle had said, like dumb dogs 


that could not speak. Did they think men of 
principle, honour, and deep spiritual feeling liked 
to be told that, and that they were content? They 
were crying out for that power, and that power 
they would get, but never until they were disesta- 

ished. (Cheers.) The tendency of all those 
movements was to destroy the national character 
of the Church. The gentlemen who took part in 
those congresses and conferences might not know 
it, but their propositions were simply propositions 
to reduce the Church of England from the position 
of a rational Charch to the Church of a particular 
sect. The theory was that the whole nation was 
the Church. At the congress Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
amid much clamour, maintained that the Church 
of England existed as a national Church by the 
will of the nation, and by the law every English- 
man was a member of the Church. ut there 
came the difficulty, because as soon as members 
of the congreas, or others, said Churchmen only 
should govern the Charch, the question arose, 
who were Churchmen? The law made them 
all Churchmen. (Laughter.) The theory meant 
a great deal. The Church of the nation had a right 
to the endowments of the nation. If they were 
going to recognise facts, and say that the nation 
was no longer the Church, then they had to con- 
sider on what possible title, and by what possible 
‘right, a Church, which had long ceased in fact to 


be what it was in theory, could claim the endow- 


ments, and the dignity, and powers which belonged 
toa National Church. There was a great deal of 
confusion about that which seemed to prevail in 
the Congress, and which — to a great ex- 
tent in the nation. The fact was the Church of 
England was simply the creation of law. Parlia- 
ment set it up ; Parliament made it what it was, and 
Parliament could overthrow it to-morrow. (Cheers. ) 
The Bishop of Winchester said at the Congress, 
„There is a law of the Church universal and of 
the Church to which we belong as a National 
Church. A National Church had a right to its 
own distinctive customs. It has no right to inter- 
fere with the great creeds of Christianity, which 
are inviolate, but we have a right to have our own 
law with regard to such petty matters as the dress 
or posture of a minister.” ho were the we” 
who were to have this right? Had Convocation the 

wer to make laws for this National Ohurch? 
Certa inly not. Why the complaint all through the 
Church was that Convocation had no power. The 
„we, after all, were the Parliament of England. 
ees The Parliament of England meant the 
pepple of England, and the people of England in- 
cluded the Nonconformists of England. "{Cheers. ) 
There were Nonconformists out of the Church, but 
there were also Nonconformists within the Church, 
who were doing their best to assert their indepen- 
dence. In fact, the Church was in a transition 
state, 1 which it must pass before that was 
accomplished which must come. Canon Curteis, 
who was not their most courteous opponent, said 
at the Con that up to the last seven years the 
Diseenters had not only been taking a manly course, 
but that what they had done was perfectly justifi- 
able. But what was done before 1870? Why, first 
the Toleration Act was passed, and Canon Carteis 
thought it a right thing, but by the Toleration 

xt it was confessed that the Church was not the 
church of the nation, but that there were sects and 
parties outside which must be tolerated. Dia- 
senters were admitted to Parliament, and that gave 
them the right to become governors of the National 
Church. marvel to him was that Churchmen 
did not feel that that ed and oppressed them. 
The next events were the abolition of Church-rates 
and the admission of Nonconformists to the Uni- 


versities, in both of which Canon Curteis said the 
| Dissenters were in the right. They only wanted 


institution which had taken the place of a religions 
church. It was more than seven 1 ge since poli- 
tical Dissenters, who were only guilty of trying to 
make the Church non-political, first commenced 


kingdom of Chris t was not of this 
ong ; that the Church of Christ must be 


and they desired no more to- day. 
They said to Canon Curteis and to those like him, 
Carry out 2 aspirations and be free! Disesta- 
blishment not come to England, but it had 
come to the Colonies, and he would call their atten. 
tion to some of the speeches of colonial bishops. 

i Parry said of the Synod of the unestablished 
Ch that its influence was great because it was 
a representative body, — 8 22 
legislative power. e Bi o ey followed 
Ir 123i 
said he would rather a his ministry than put his 
neck under the yoke of the Established Church as it 
existed in Mr. George Harwood wished to 
absorb Dissenters, and thought too much was said 

aboutconscience. But if ever the spiritof Nonconfor- 
mity was brought into the Church, conscience would 
go with it. By conscience they were what they were, 
and they were content tobe scoffed at by any man who 
told them they heard too much about conscience. 
me rn | of his hearers would have read the accounts 
which had appeared in the papers of the terrible 
oppression of and tyranny over the peasants in 
rance during the recent struggle in that country. 
And who were the oppressors? The priests. 
(Cheers.) And what been their instrument? 
The confessional. (Cheers.) He did not mean to 
say that they had got the confessional established 
in England at the Ir moment; but if they had 
got the re of the evil, the ovil itself would 
a In the Church there was not a 
single voice raised to protest against that evil. 
They had a 4 to their own opinion, but they had 
no right to take the course they did in the name of 
the nation. (Cheers) He not come there as 
an enemy of the Church of England, he had not 
come in forgetfulness of the obligation which he 
and they owed to many of her illustrious sons; 
but the time had come for them to show the world 
that it was possible to reconcile the most perfect 
liberty with absolute loyalty to Christianity, and 
that the kingdom of Christ never grew so much or 
increased so rapidly as when it grew by virtue of 
its own oe and the zeal of its own disciples 
(Loud cheers. * 

Mr. W. H. WLAxSs proposed a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and lecturer. The Rev. Epwarp 
Wuire said he seconded the resolution with all his 
2 rr * 5 it arene — me under 

e ban of the City Tem he longer the 
delayed the settlement of the dissutabliahment 
12 the more sacerdotalism would grow, and 
if they left it too long they would have to deal with 
the sacerdotalists as they were being dealt 
with on the Continent. Not merely upon 
political 2 but on religious and moral 
grounds also, they ought to urge on the settlement 
of that question. What would the nation think 
of a man who was ready to sign his assent to three 
different and opposing systems of astronomy but 
that he was a lunatic. But was it less a mark of 
lunacy that the nation should allow the teaching 
of three distinct religions under one Establish- 
ment? The system of subscription was ually 
demoralising the spirit of Eugland, if 
would save that spirit it must be abolished. 
Not only did the Establishment denationalise 
one-half of the people of England, but it did 
outrage to the conscience of me in presenting 
the spectacle of its religious teachers, signing three 
different declarations. If they allowed it to go on 
much longer they would have a clerical party which 
would endanger the political liberties of the country. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Rocers roy | acknowl the vote of 
thanks, and said that he had battled with principles 
and not with men, as it was not a question of men, 
but of principles. 

A person at the end of the hall was understood 
to wish to challenge the lecturer to a discussion, and 
the chairman stated that Mr. Rogers would confer 
with him in the committee room. 

The meeting closed with the benediction, pro- 
nounced by the chairman. 


Mendelssohn’s St. Paul will be the opening 
oratorio in Exeter Hall on Nov. 23, at the concert 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, Sir Michael Costa 
conductor. 

The first London N of Mr. Macfarren’s 
oratorio Joseph will be on December 17, by the 
Brixton Choral Society ; the cantata, by Madame 
—— A Legend of St. Dorut bea, is included 
in the me. 

The Atheneum says it is rumoured that the 
Americans have purchased the standing obelisk at 
Alexandria. It was the companion of the fallen 


one, and originally erected by Thothmes III. and 
re-erected by Rameses IT. at Heliopolis. | 
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DR. BARNARDO’S CASE. 

[We had no s last week to comment on the 
award of the arbitrators in this celebrated case. 
The following article from the Spectator contains 
the gist of their conclusions, and an expression of 
pod on the subject which will meet with 

ral concurrence. ] 

An “‘arbitration” seldom ends as satisfactorily as 
asuit, and Dr. do’s case is no exception to 
the rule. The arbitrators, Canon Miller, Mr. J. B. 
Maule, and Mr. W. Graham, all men of character 
and ability, have sat for months, have examined 
witnesses by the dozen, and have produced an 
award—since very widely circulated—which leaves 
the minds of all who depend upon it for informa- 
tion and are without preconceived opinions, very 
nearly as doubtful as before. Mr. Barnardo, an 
Irish medical student who never took a 
started a series of homes for street children, the 


little waifs ‘and strays of London, where they | d 


were to be clothed, 
and brought up under 1 influences. 
Mr. Barnardo appealed for help to the public, 
and the public * to hi 
unusual eagerness. Very few things 
the work of philanthropy, but it is certain that if 
children are fed, taught, drilled, and sent to church, 
— will be a little better than it they are to 
neglected. The Homes were widely 4 ms 
photographs of the children before their rescue and 
after their rescue were circulated broadcast, and 
the Sunday-school teachers of the ki m taki 
up the cause, subscriptiozns flowed in in very 
sums. We question if there is a Sunday-school in 
the country which has not heard of Dr. Barnardo. 
In a single year upwards of 20,0007. was subscribed 
and earned, and Mr. Barnardo became a power in 
the philanthropic world. He assumed the title of 
Dr.,“ either on the strength of a diploma from 
Giessen—which, however, he has torn up—or, as 
seems more probable, because his friends conceded 
it, and he thought it convenient in his position ; 
he increased the number of his Homes—which, it 
is admitted on all hands, are real institutions and 
very useful—and, as we judge from the whole tenor 
of the evidence, he rather too decidedly as a 
benefactor to the human species. As the trea- 
* of 3 societies bie know, and 
ill know this year most painful experien 
the benevolent fund of Great Britain, ‘bona — 
ordinarily large, bas very well defined limita, and 
any great amount attracted to a single charity de- 
reciates, though not in quite the same proportion, 
the amount available for other unde Bu 
ness philanthropists look therefore a little closely 
after each other, and Dr. Barnardo’s very great 
success, and perhaps something obtrusive about his 
success, created enmity, aud irritated, among 
others, Mr. Reynolds, a Baptist minister, and Mr. 
Charrington—the philanthropic brewer, we presume 
of that name—very much indeed, Not contented 
with his Homes, Dr. Barnardo had poached on their 
ilanthropic manor, the supersession of H Rep. 
y coffee-shops with equal attractions. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, in particular, grew very bitter indeed—he 
actually, according to the arbitrators, offered to 
withdraw all charges if Dr. Barnardo gave up his 
4 coffee palace”—and Dr. Barnardo was charged 
with mismanagement of the Homes, with cruelty to 
their inmates, with issuing fictitious photographs 
showing his waifs and strays in much worse plight 
than they were, and with deriving pecuniary advan- 
tage out of his subscriptions. ter a furious row, 
iu which Dr Barnardo lost his temper and judg- 
ment altogether, and assisted some friend to abuse 
Mr. Reynolds in a very gross way in letters = 
Clerical Junius —a row in which the whole 
religious world grew interested—it was 2 to 
submit the charges, as charges between Mr. Rey - 
nolds and Dr. Barnardo, to arbitrators sanctioned, 
and enabled to hear evidence on oath, by a rule of 
court issued, = enabled a, 2 on 
oath, by a rule of court issued from the uer 
Division. One of those arbitrators, Cen Miller 
is known to the — 2 72 only as a good 
man, but as a singularly efficient organiser. 
Shea 8 Barnardo 


fed, taught trades, 


The arbitration broke down. 
refused peremptorily to answer a material question 
as to whether he written the letters signed 
Clerical Junius, and Mr. Reynolds’s counsel, 
therefore, in spite of a remonstrance from the arbi- 
trators, withdrew altogether from the case. The 
effect of both these extraordinary gs was 
that Dr. Barnardo’s witnesses were never cross- 
examined, a process quite essential to the full 
satisfaction of the arbitrators, who complain of it 
over and over again as fatal to the inquiry. As, 
however, very heavy interests were involved, as a 

amount of money had been spent on the case, 
and as a great body of evidence had been collected, 
they proceeded to deliver an admittedly-imperfect 
2 which, of course, for most of the public, must 
be the — — 1 thee most 
important charge o it is a com 2 
— — The arbitrators _ that 
, ana of money to Dr. Barnardo’s charities receive 
receipts ; that they are asked to compare their 
receipts with the annual lists; that the accounts 
are declared perfect by professional accountants of 
the first class; and that there are no traces of any 
part of these donations and earnings, or of any 
other such funds, having been, as ested under 
this head, expended by Dr. Barn in his own 
house and in household expenditure, or im operly 
— to his own personal use and benetit. N 
his acquittal is absolute, sa ing the accounts 
not to be ‘cooked ”—that is, supposing the outlays 


Al upon this point 
e award is totally silent. It is probable, how- 
ever, we are bou to ada, that th 

were satisfied, for fraud in this directi 
involve accomplices, and, as we 


a eration of probabilities, most unfair to 
attribute, even in thought, peculation to Dr. 
Barnardo. There is no trace of evidence of the 
kind, and there is a violent improbability besides, 
and the insinuations still made on this head strike 


ral management of the Homes, thou 
subscribers are induced to think, is not oruel or 
unwise. The idea that the children should not 
„be raised above their situation” is 22 
pushed a little too far, but that is all. ey are 
413 taught, fairly fed, and carefully trained, if 
not in religion, in 2 observances. On the 
other hand, the issue of the fictitious photographs 
is made out, to the deep displeasure of the — 
trators, who say :— 

This use of artistic fiction to represent actual facts is, 
in our opinion, not only morally wrong as thus em- 
ployed, but might, in the absence of a very strict con- 
trol, grow into a system of deception dangerous to the 
cause on behalf of which it is practised. Nor has evi- 
dence been wanting in ‘his inquiry that in one or two 
cases it has been applied to an extent that we, the 
trbitrators, strongly reprobate, Of the several cases 
epecially named a W 

under letter I isa typical case. The girls of Mrs. 
Holder were sent by her to the Home, poorly but 
— rng The eldest girl —— represented in 
pho y in strong contrast another representu- 
tion of her as she ap in the Home, In the first 
of these she in made to appear with bare feet and head, 
dishevelled hair, and tattered dress, selling newspapers 
in the street. In this condition and employment she 
never was. Her younger sister's head is p phed 
on a collecting-box, and underneath is printed a desorip · 
tion in the terms: — A little waif six years old, taken 
from the streets.” If by waif is here meant a child 
lost in the streets and vot claimed, such was 
not her condition at any time. Under letter o 
the photograph on the cover of the Children’s Treasury 
for 1876, called Pitch and . represents five boys 
in the game, The subject reproduces very 
nearly a scenein which some of them had previously 
been known to take part. Under letter 2 o photo- 
h called“ The Raw Material as we find it, shows 
ve boys huddled together, being so found at nigat by 
— iy oo beadle, with his a They —＋ — 80 
ound together, but separately, though under ciroum- 
stances not very unlike. Thiel made the frontispiece of 
the volume called Rescue to the Perishing, published 
for the year 1874-75, an. beneath it is prin “In 
the ph given above, he (the boys’ beadle) may 
be seen at night in conversation with a miserable grou 
of boys, all of whom were admitted next day.” Th 
statement is not according to fact, save in so far as 
that these boys were admitted to the Home. 


It should be added that Dr. Barnardo's secretary, 
in a circular of 1876, stated that some of the photo- 
graphs are typical, i e., not intended so much to 
represent the individual boy or girl whose face is 
depicted, as a whole class of t-children, of 
whom very many have been rescued, but from some 
one or other of the following causes could not st 
the time be photographed in the condition in which 
they were received.” The very object, however, 
of using photographs instead of sketches is to create 
an impression of actuality ; that impression was 
created, and the whole system upon this point is 
obviously rotten, so bad as to raise far more y 
than any other incident in the trial a doubt of Dr. 
— faith. He might just as well make 
false statements about his chil as publish these 
false photographs. 

rors comin eats Gh ce 
on the w ging ce 
—— within the four corners of the award, 


a faith, The whole his- 


tory of his career, by the light of the use of 
the hs, the assumption Doctorate, 
* 0 ed from Giessen or not, and the 


arbitrators’ statements about the letters of Clerical 
Junius,” raise in our minds the impression that Mr. 
Barnardo is a genuine philanthropist enough, who 
wants to benetit the waifs and strays of 


touch of that disposition 
self-approval which has existed 
in a good many philanthropists of more eminence 
himself. It is natural in such a man, 

highly blamable, when & to 
is self-control, to abuse nents in 
y that occur to him, and to refuse out 
temper evidence indispensable to the complete 
clearing of his character. Nobody, as far as our 


aly 
pist. 


: 


This 1s, we sho a 
the pablie should ruin most useful institutions out 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 


A Fountain near a Temple springs, 

99 with milk and hemor” 

Ww P 
1 e chink of money. 

Through ancient groves of peaceful reat, 
t murmurs gently on, 

Where the ene — a dishonest nest 
And the goose tries to look like a swan. 

Softly it flows, nor makes any din 
Unsuited to scenes so pleasant : 


The little fishes scarce move a fin, 
For why? Big fishes are present. 


Even the gnats that swarm o’er the stream 
With their trumpets are lowly and quiet : 
While the cows on the banks yield no ing but 

cream, 
So delicious is their diet, 
O! balmy is the air that blows 
; — Me — 
umanity knows 


Over 
And for ev’ry ailment 
The water provides a cure, 


Can need Mrs. Allen’s restoring d 
Or a dose for his head or liver. * 
But if he ie ailing, a remedy’s there 
For all mental and physical ills : 
In one place he’ll find Dr. Parker's prayer, 
In the next Dr. Holloway’s pills ! K 
W. 


It is expected that the statue of the late John 
Mill will be erected some time next month at the 


— 4 end of the Embankment Garden, imme- 
ä W the Sohool Board for 
on. 

Tax JUBILEE SincErs from Fisk University, who 
have been giving concerts continu 
during the 
completed their second tour in Great Britain, have 
that these young people first 
in 1873 under the i 

rd Shaftesbury, — 0 


ri 5 
land, and the United States they have secured 
about 30, 000l., with which have been laid the 
foundation of one of the most important colleges in 
the United States, A site of twenty-five acres of 
land has been purc and Jubilee Hall, the firm 
college building, ted; and last year there 
were sheltered, and in process of training for Chris- 
tian work, 250 emancipated slaves. second 
building has been begun. stage cut 10, 000%, and 
will be called Livingstone Missionary About 
one-third of the required amount has been raised, 

t secure 
building, equip 
= ty for missionary w 
ALEXANDRA P 
first of the new 
School Board, situated in 
was 
took 
noble 
tion. 
rector 
H. R. — 
John Dre 
members; 
Mr. J. d. 
erected 
little ov 
bines all 
and 
schools 
and the ; 
the new pro- 
ceeded to the purpose o 
distributing, also in the 
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bles or Testaments presented A 
of 1,000 voices from the various schools 
several selected pieces under the direction of 


a 
of 


frequent applause. 
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THE’ MYSTERIES OF DENTISTRY. 
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SUPPLEMENT ro THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Oct. 31, 1877. 


=) (Brom the City Presa.) 
In the early feadal days of Europe it was the 
cuntom of monarchs when rather short of ready 


cali to place an unfortunate Lombard in the hands 


ok | yielded up 
‘ténts of his secret coffers. If some of those ancient 
extracted with so much torture, could revisit the 


world and see people paying handsomely for the 
luxury of having their teeth removed, and artificial 
sets made to take their place, they would be very 
much astonished at thé dhanges wrought by science. 
Yet they would still see that drawing teeth was 
also often an excelJent pretence for drawing money 
from the pockets of innocent patients; and they 
would find the of the ruthless executioner 
usurped by the modern adventurer, who puts a 
tempting set of teeth in a glass-case outside his 
door, and calls himself a dentist. There is no pro- 
fession in the world so unprotected against the 
charlatan as that of dentistry, but we may safely 
say that there is ho profession which has accom- 
plished more for the health, comfort, and con- 
venience of the human race. It has been truly 
rematked that the man who is a very lion of courage 
in the stormy field of battle is utterly defeated and 
cast down by a toothache. 

Diseased teeth are frequently the real causes of 
many ills which the flesh is heir to. Insufficient 
mastication of food, and consequently chronic dys- 
pepsia, with all its attendant maladies, are the 
certain results of decayed and imperfect teeth. In 
protecting us against these evils, and in providing 
simpleand effectiveremedies, the science of dentistry 
has accomplished wonders, The progress of decay 
can now be promptly and almost painlessly arrested, 
the troublesome old stumps can be whipped out of 
our mouths before we have time to think about 
pain, and every vacancy can be filled by s beautiful, 
enduring, and serviceable substitute. Briefly, this 
is what dentistry has accomplished, but in arriving 
at its present stage of progress a vast amount of 
patient scientific research and mechanical ingenuity 
have been pressed into the service of the profession. 
As in all other achievements which distinguish this 
Victorian age, we are indebted for our advanced 
knowledge to a few indefatigable and thoroughly 
practical pioneera, who not only avail themselves of 
every improvement and discovery, but are for ever 
striving to be foremost in the race. 

Grim and awful were the mysterious parapher- 
nalia of the olden alchemist, but not one jot less 
impressive and ghostly are the mysteries of a den- 
tal factory. We had heard strange rumours of 
wonderful workshops, where palates were modelled 
in thin gold plates and vulcanite, by cunning work- 


men; where mineral teeth of pearly whiteness and 
~ marvellous durability were fitted to artificial gums ; 


where, in fact, all the secrets of acientitic dentistry 
were to be seen, and we were fortunate enough to 
obtain admission to one of the most favoured of 
these establishments—the dental surgery and fac- 
tory of Mr. U. H. Jones, of 57, Great Russell · street. 
The handsome front of Mr. Jones’s establishment 
presents no feature beyond a small brass plate, to 
warn us of the professional operations within, and, 
on entering, the beautiful exotics and tastefully- 
arranged appointments must be very effective in 
distracting any unpleasant feelings of dread on the 
part of the patient. The surgery—which, thirty 
years ago, might have been called the torture - 
chamber — is fitted with a very beautiful aqua- 
rium, wherein various specimens of the finny tribe 
disport themselves, in utter disregard of the 
interesting operations performed in the 3 
shall we say easy — chair opposite. In this 
room dental surgery is bropght to the highest 
state of efficiency by the!iaid of mechanical 
contrivances, which reduce nearly all the most 
troublesome operations of extraction to almost pain- 


— baath; aud armed himself 


the Key,” which was am improvement on a much 
more cruel contrivamce called the Pelican.” For 
the benefit. however, of tooth-aching humanity, the 
forceps were introduced, and have-beeu brought to 
a state of great perfection. The forceps are con- 
structed to secure a very firm hold on the tooth, 
without fear of fracture, a direct force drawing it 
withont jury; to the jaw or adj inioy teeth. 

To those who do not care to feel even the mo- 
meutary pain of auch skilfal treat out, Nitrous 
Oxide Gas is used, affording entire absence of pain 
during the operation. The gas is generally kept 
ii a small steel bottle, containing about 1, 
gallons; compressed in this 4 form, it 
conveyed from the chemical laboratory to the 
operating room. In the use of this gas Mr. G. H. 


years’ ago every chemist. 
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ity which it instantly 
to this conditi oblivion, much that 
ight be related. Strange and plea- 

id to occur in that minute of un- 
consciousness, and the patient wakes up with no 
feeling of depression or nervous headache. 


The editor of a popular publication, sufferin 


ef 
Ee 


| 


from the torture of toothache, rushed to Mr. G. 2 
Jones 's dental for relief, and thus describes 


the effects of nitrous oxide gas :—‘‘ The f for 
the moment: was something between the rushing 
into a tunnel in an express train and taking a 
header from 4 height into the sea. By no 
means al nt sensation, however, and 
then for the 2 of about twenty seconds I was 
now at the expiration of that time I 
heard a bang, and then a voice called out, Now, 
sir, wake up, and rinse your mouth with a little 
water!’ And then I stood before the windows 
— calm, perfectly comfortable, without the 
east idea that my tooth had gone until my tongue 
found its way to the vacant place. No shock to 
the nerves, no painful recollections of an awful 
wrench, no uncomfortable after effects of any 
kind; on the contrary, a pleasant sensation of 
having had a glass of champagne, and a tendency 
for an hour after to sing snatches of Rule 
Britannia 
That this is a thoroughly truthful statement we 
have every reason to believe, since it is confirmed 
by patients day after day in this room. Of course 
the use of nitrous oxide gas and of excellent instru- 
ments are not the all-in-all of dentistry. Expe- 
rience and skill are n to use these means 
successfully, and there is no doubt that many a 
poor sufferer who gets into unskilful hands has a 
very different tale to tell of ‘‘ the champagne,” and 
goes away more disposed to groan than to sing. 
A large proportion of the delightful operation: 
ormed in this drawing room are of a 
ecidedly conservative character, for your really 
skilful dental surgeon * seeks to preserve 
rather than destroy. True, 
substitutes, but so long as the natural teeth can 
be retained without injury to health or incon- 
venience, it is the duty of the dental surgeon to 
repair and protect them. Leaving the surgery and 
passing through a long corridor or covered way, 
adorned with shrubs and flowers, we ascend a few 
—_ and find ourselves in the Dental Factory. 
ere is a certain Capuchin convent much fre- 
quented by Contineotal tourists, where vast subter- 
ranean vaults have constituted the burial-places of 
the monks through a long line of centuries, and the 
walls of these vaults are formed and decorated 
with the bones of the departed fathers. Even toe- 
nails were pressed into the service of the 
decorators, and are used for the small and more 
delicate traceries. We thought of this weird 
lace as we looked at the walls of Mr. G. H. 
— Dental Factory. Rows upon rows, 
from floor to ceiling, of grim, gaping, grinning 
aws. They were not of human bones, but they 
impress of living mouths—mouths of 
every shape and form. Transferred from composi- 
tion to plaster, there they were, silent and n 
models of thousands of human mouths, of all ages, 


Jof all sizes. There were massive lower jaws, with 


two or three solitary but formidable old tusks; 
there were little well-shaped mouths with only a 
few vacancies in the row of small and even teeth. 
There probably was the mouth of some convivial 
alderman who had. worn out his natural molars at 
civic banquets. Here perhaps, was the impress of 
a pretty mouth, capable of wianing men's hearts 
with a smile. 
Ove could almost guess the sort of 2 whose 
m uths are modelled in some of these cold-looking 
ter carts. Some broken rows of imperfect teeti: 
ook very old and feeble, some grim and spiteful, 
some st ly humorous, as if a good joke were 
just struggling through the old stumps, some greed) 
and graspi g, sume him aud manly, some gentle 
and womauly. There must be many thousands of 
upper and lower jaws piled up against the walls of 
this factory, and the vacant spaces in all those jaws 
have been filled vy artificial teeth made here. Let 
us see how they are made. Workmen are busi); 
engage in almost every stage of the manufacture, 


e can fit in beautiful 


but we will begin at the 
in the a number 


composition mould is transferred to 
from the plaster the artificial palate 
carefully and 

Gold has 


Sree tones: 
w are er assumes: 
se this — — hanical — 

meo entistry Mr. 
G. H. Jones has made many important — 
and has succeeded in introducing improvements. 
which tend very much to the comfort and dura- 
bility of artificial teeth. One of these improvements 
is the adaptation of the principle of the common 
sucker to the artificial palate. is patent suction- 
valve is really a remarkable invention, the upper 
case of teeth being, by its use, kept y in the 
mouth, only removable at the will of the wearer. 
The tongue, by a natural movement, exhausts the 
air from the valve, and the teeth are held securely 
in their place. All complicated mechanism is thus 
ob and there is nothing to cause portions of 
food to hang about the mouth. | 

Many dentists use vulcanite, which is a mixture 
of indiarubber and sulphur, in the manufacture of 

tes or bases for artificial teeth ; but Mr. G. H. 
ones uses a pr specially prepared under 
bis own direction, Gr aad aoe 222 + Thionite. 
This preparation has many advantages, being prac- 
tically imperishable, and affording absolute resis- 
tance to the action of oil and acids, and consequently 
not liable to corrode with the saliva or the 
acids of the stomach. Its 3 and durability, 
combined with lightness, are strong recom- 
mendations in its favour. To reduce the Thionite 
to a hard subs when it has been moulded to 
the form required, steam pressure is used, which 
converts it into a 8 compact substance as 
strong as metal. hen artificial teeth were first 
introduced they were not artificial in the true 
sense of the word, but the teeth of living or dead 
rsons, in which a large trade was being done in 
rope. It is said that certain European battle- 
fields supplied a large quantity of excellent teeth. 
It was soon 8 however, that such teeth 
being dead, were subject to a rapid process of de- 
composition, and efforts were made to find a mate- 
rial which would combine the requisite qualifications 
of colour, hardness, and resistance to acids. After 
many experiments flour, spar, silex, and other sub- 
stances were manufact intu a kind of porcelain, 
and Mr. G. H. Jones has succeeded in bringing the 
whole 2 to remarkable perfection by his 
wonderful production of Adamantine Mineral Teeth. 
The colours and shades necessary for the successful 
imitation of Nature are produced by the use of 
metallic gold and platina, the oxides of gold tita- 
nium, manganese, cobalt, and uranium. 

There is no doubt that such valuable discoveries. 
as these have added greatly to the fame of this 
factory, and may account for the employment. of 
so many ha Lathes, boilers, corrundum 
wheels, machinery of almost every kind used for 
modelling and filling, are busy at work, and one 
would almost imagine, to see 80 extensive an in- 
dustry, that artificial teeth were a necessity for 
daily existence, The fact is, that they have been 
brought to such a state of perfection, and may be 
8 80 & Ay with eo little inconvenience. 
to the wearer, that they have become most impor- 
tant additions to the comfort of thousands. Not 
content with having brought to the highest possible 
condition 4 efficiency a complete organisation for 
carrying out every department of dentistry, we 
observe that = th instruction is also arrived at 
by Mr. G. H. Jones. Hundreds of thousands of 
little books, setting forth all n information. 
concerning the functions and diseases of the teeth, 
with good practical advice, are sent out to all —4 
of the kingdom gratuitously, and quite a little book 
n being gh ie on aioe apartment devoted 

what we may designate the publishing f 
the ensablishment, n —* 

ere is an extraordi amount of attention to: 
minute details required in making a really service- 
able set of artificial teeth. Nature is not to be 
copied by a mere adventurer, who simply regards 
the work as one of pounds, shillings, To 
assure an absolutely perfect fit, so that 2 
may feel in no way inconvenienced, and to be sure: 


| that the materials used are of the finest possible 


quality, it is necessary that the manufacture should 
personally superiutended by an able dentist. 
We were astonished to observe how all the minutiz 
of artificial teeth-making were watched and in- 
spected by Mr. G. H. Jones; but a wonderful 
tacility for extracting teeth without pain is not the 
only reputation which this gentleman is jealous to 
preserve ; he is equally careful that every set of 
teeth which goes forth from his factory shall be an 
additional memorial of his reputation. As year by 
year a steady and certain progress is made, 

after difficulty overcome, we can well understand 
the professional cnthusiasm which makes every 
department of dentistry a work of love to the man 


who follows it with a conscientious.devotion. 
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